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Three outstanding 


* Brock Books 


designed for children 


COUNTRY BUNCH 


by URSULA HOURIHANE 
Stories for newly fledged readers of 5 to 7: of talking animals 
and happy children, and of a little girl who lost her shadow. 
With many illustrations in line and colour. 


THE GIFT OF MAGIC 


by MURIEL SHERRINGTON 
A rare and beautifully written fantasy about a hare, a hedgehog 
and an elf, for children of 6 to 9, with delightful line drawings 
(one is shown here) by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 6/- 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


by PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY 
An unusual adventure story (for boys and girls of 11 and 
over) of a brother and sister who look for treasure—and very 
baffling the clues prove to be on the map they inherit—in a 
‘ghost’ town in the Colorado Rockies. 8/6 


BROCKHAMPTON PRESS, Market Place, Leicester 











Ancient and Modern 


We have recently published four new books which together 
cover a remarkable period in time—from the carly days of 
Greece and Rome, through the present day, to space travel 
and life on Saturn. MYSTERY AT MYCENAE (Illus. 12s 6d) by 
Roger Lancelyn Green is a story set in Ancient Greece which 
brings to light an obscure legend concerning Helen of Troy. 
ROMAN EAGLE, CELTIC HAWK (lllus. 12s 6d) by Ernest A. Gray 
is a fast-moving adventure story of Roman Britain. In HOW 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT WORKS (Illus. 9s 6d) Honor Wyatt gives a 
clear description of the functions of local government; and 
PRISONERS OF SATURN (Illustrated by Harold Jones, 12s 6d) is 
Donald Suddaby’s exciting new interplanctary adventure story. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 








ARRSRRRSRE HEAR RE RRA 


for children 


BRARRRARRRRERA | 
Oxford books 


YUGOSLAV FOLK-TALES 


‘ A collection of delightful Serbian folk-tales re-told 


by Nada Curtija-Prodanovi¢ for the Myths and 
Legends series. 15s net 


SON OF COLUMBUS 


A story by Hans Baumann of Columbus’s fourth 
voyage to the New World seen through the eyes 
of his son Fernan. 12s 6d net 


THE THAMES FLOWS DOWN 


The story of the Thames from mouth to source 
told by Laurie Osmond with drawings and colour 


plates by Edward Osmond. 15s net 
NANSEN 

A biography of the great explorer and humani- 
tarian by Aubrey de Selincourt. 9s 6d net 


BOY SCOUT JUBILEE 


A short but comprehensive history of the Scout 
movement by E. E. Reynolds. 10s 6d net 


FLIGHT TO-DAY 


A new edition of the 

book by J. L. Nayler 

and E. Ower. 
12s 6d net 
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NEW HARRAP BOOKS 
By Established Authors 


KATE SEREDY 


author of “The Good Master” (13th imp.) etc. 
has now written and illustrated 
P hilomena, the story of a girl of twelve who goes into service 
with the rich families of Prague. “A book of rare sweetness”—Liverpool 
Post. “A story of the Heidi sort about a little peasant girl . . . Philomena 
is quite an original”—Times Literary Supplement. “I don’t know which 
charmed me most—the purity of the narrative style, the beauty of the 
theme, or the fascinating illustrations”—Sheffield Telegraph. 10/6 


The Chestry Oak tells the story of a Hungarian boy who makes 


his home in America after the war. “Well designed to stir almost any ten 
or eleven-year-old child’s imagination”—Times Literary Supplement. 12/6 


ELIZABETH FOREMAN 
LEWIS 


author of “Young Fu” (10th imp.), “Ho Ming” (7th imp.), etc. 


To Beat a Tiger describes the adventures of sixteen boys of 
widely different origins who band together during the Japanese invasion 
to fight the ‘tiger’ of war. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek writes: “One forgets 
that much of the narrative must be fiction, so real does it seem, so much 
like the true experience of real characters. 10/6 


WINIFRED FINLAY 


author of “Storm Over Cheviot,” “Judith in Hanover’ 


Canal Holiday is set against a background of canal life in the 
Midlands. “Always interesting, and culminating in an exciting night chase 
. - . Should give pleasure to many young readers”—Bolton Evening News. 
“Winifred Finlay captures the spirit of eternal youth”—Gloucester Echo. 8/6 








J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 





Children’s Books January to June 1957 


Introducing Schubert 


KITTY BARNE 
New volume (following Handel and Mozart) 
in Ly’ Barne’s series of brief studies of 
composers. Illustrated by fF. 
Grockford. 7s. 6d. 


The Wide Blue Road 
MARION CAMPBELL 


Crusaders, and squires in a vivid 
and authentic historical story of Scotland. 
Illustrated by Frank R. Grey. lls. 6d. 


Mystery at Manthorpe 
WILFRID ROBERTSON 
‘whodunit’ story, set around 


An enthralling 
the Norfolk marshes, with most convincing 
plot and wholly credible people. 10s. 6d 


Noreen’s First Case 
HELEN DAWSON 


A detective story, in which all the char- 
acters are natural and true to life, involving 
the activities of the ‘ma three’ in the 
Cratheley House girls’ school. 10s. 6d. 


Corsican Adventure 
VIOLA BAYLEY 


The Marriott family, of Paris Adventure, 

find their peaceful holiday .. Corsica 

changed into a breath- — 

with the French Siareté. Tlustrated fs 
Marcia Lane Foster. 


Jamboree Challenge 
ARTHUR CATHERALL 


scouting story with 5) appeal 
 e . troopers and aspirants, by the 
well-known Scout leader and author of 
adventure stories for boys. Illustrated by 
Kenneth Brookes. 10s. 6d. 


Adventure in the Outback 
PHYLLIS M. POWER 


Action story of life on a ¢ cattle station 
inland from Darwin, N. Ter., Australia. 
Illustrated by Helen Harvie. lls. 6d. 


More Jan Perry Stories 
MODWENA SEDGWICK 


an, the li i pare mouse, shows 
curiosity in stories 


won their public over the air. , a! 
by Rosalie Fry. 7s. 6d. 
Nicky Goes Ashore 


M. C. CAREY 


‘Everyday’ family life in Chelsea, = 2 a 
sripping story in which Nicky, the small 

i from the barge. is mixed up. 
llustrated by Marcia e Foster. 11s. 6d. 


Island Hideaway 
MARGARET a 


Adventure and romance ¢ rough out- 
door life of the Caned _> eR by 
the author of The Trail of the Red Canoe, 
etc. Illustrated by Ferry Lazare. 10s. 6d. 


TWO NEW CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


The Water Babies 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Ilustrated ad by Rosalie K. Fry 
4 in. 10s. 6d. 


Little Men 
LOUISA ALCOTT 
Illustrated by Harry Toothill 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


List available of 40 volumes now in this famous series 


* Ask fon a free copy of the new Catalogue of Children’s Books 


from DENT’S, 10-13, Bedford Street, London, WC2 








Qinronmation Books 


MEDICINE 


Boswell Taylor 


A new book in the 

















y ) How Things Developed series 6s 6d 
c CASTLES, TEA 
. and PETROLEUM 
. have recently been made available in 
case bound editions at 8s 6d net each 
‘ 
in THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
~ P.O. Box 194, Esavian House, 18! High Holborn, London, W.C.}1 
d. 
i 
: ASKEWS OF PRESTON 
The firm whose reputation stands second 
7 to none as suppliers of library books for young 
y 


people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 











JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. | 
CORPORATION ST... —. PRESTON__ i 
Telephone 5049 # | email 














PORTRAITS OF THE NATIONS 


South Africa and Her People by ALAN 
PATON and Italy and Her People by 
FRANCES WINWAR are the first two titles 
in a lavishly illustrated series designed to provide 
an interesting and factual description of the 
nations of the world, their history and their 
landscapes. Each with 16 pages of half-tones and 
a map. 10s 6d net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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René Guillot has written a story of adventure in the snows of Northern 
Canada, A Boy and Five Huskies. A fifteen-year-old boy sets off on a wild 
trek North, a decoy to screen his Uncle, who is his hero, from the Mounties. 
Guillot gets under the skin of man and beast in this grim, strong story, 
making every detail count. Illustrated by }. de la Fontinelle. 13s6d 


Methuen’s ‘Listen with Mother’ Series 
gains another title with More Naughty 
Little Sister Stories by Dorothy 
Edwards, Of the first book of 
Naughty Little Sister stories the 
Spectator remarked ‘Realistic, but 
imaginative—a kinder, warmer-hearted 
“Malheurs de Sophie”—almost perfect 
of its kind. Here are eight new 
stories, all of which have been accepted 
L— for the B.B.C. Listen With Mother 

programmes. 

Illustrated by Caroline Guthrie. 7s 











The Elizabethan Seamen by R. R. Sellman, 
just published, is the third addition this year 
to the famous Methuen’s Outlines Series. 
The other two, both of which have been 
warmly received by reviewers, are Exploring 
the Pacific by L. F. Hobley and The Vikings 
by R. R. Sellman. 

Each fully illustrated. 10s6d 


Methuen 
































THE EAGLET AND THE 
ANGRY DOVE 


Jane Oliver 


A fast-moving historical novel by the author of Young Man with 
a Sword about the exciting adventures of some boys and girls 
who played a part in shaping Scotland’s history nearly 1,500 
years ago. Dramatic events which are actual links in the epic 
story of Scotland led the young people of this book from one 
breathtaking situation to the next. Illustrated. 14s. 


PLEASE KEEP OFF THE MUD 
Captain Frank Knight 


The exciting adventures, afloat and ashore near Chichester 
Harbour, of Brenda and Derek Partridge, who appeared in 
Captain Knight’s Mudlarks and Mysteries. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


CHOKRA 
John Michael 


Chokra is a book which will appeal not only to young readers 
but to everybody who has had, or would like to have had, an 
out-of-doors childhood, Set in British India when horses still 
played their part in everyday life, it tells the story of a smal! 
boy, nicknamed Chokra (Hindustani for ‘small boy’), who loved 
horses and whose great ambition was to become a jockey. 

Illustrated. 14s. 


CASTLE ON THE BORDER 
Margot Benary 


An inspiring story, by the author of The Ark, etc., about an 
orphan girl who joins a group of young actors near the East- 
West German border and finds herself involved in helping 





desperate refugees. 13s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN 
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MORE 


8s. 6d. net 





From William Mayne’s Story 
“The Long Night” 


Two: years ago we published Six of the Best, 

a collection of short stories by eminent 

writers for children. Now we follow it with 

5 MORE, containing stories by “B.B.,” Peter 

Dawlish, William Mayne, Elfrida Vipont and 
Ronald Welch 


The illustrations are by Watkins Pitchford 


BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 














MRS. MOLESWORTH 





The Tapestry Room 


The constant demand for The Tapestry Room, which we 
reprinted in 1948, has justified a new edition and shows that 
Mrs. Molesworth’s skill as a story-teller holds a fourth 
generation enthralled. This is the story of the adventures of 
Hugh and Jeanne when Monsieur Dudu the Raven leads them 
into fairyland. 

‘Unforgettable moments’ — The Times Literary Supplement 

7s. 6d. 


The Ruby Ring 


The adventures of Sybil, who longed to be someone else until 
the magic Ruby Ring made her wishes come true, has always 
been one of Mrs. Molesworth’s most popular stories. 


7s. 6d. 


COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


Fairy Stories 


A collection of some of Mrs. Molesworth’s most enchanting 
fairy stories chosen by Roger Lancelyn Green. 
7s. 6d. 


‘We should be grateful for these new editions’ 
The Times Literary Supplement 


THE HARVILL PRESS 



























READY JULY 24th 


@ true ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ 
Crusoes of 


Sunday Island 
4 by ELSIE K. MORTON 


This remarkable book will fascinate older children though written 
primarily for adults. It is the story of a New Zealand family who 
found themselves stranded without food on a lonely Pacific island ; 
how they survived and lived in utter isolation, made an Eden of 
their island, only to lose it in the end. Photographs. Map. 15s. net 


* OUTSTANDING RECENT BOOKS * 




















Simon of Simonstown 
by MARJORIE SANKEY 


LIVERPOOL POST:‘Simon of Simonstown sets out to tell young 
readers about life in the Cape Peninsula in South Africa . . 

Simon’s really unusual adventures in the naval dockyard, the nature 
reserve and the oil refinery will make enthralling reading for boys 
and even girls from 11 to 16.’ Illustrated. 11s. 6d. net 


Science and the Doctor 
by F. R. ELWELL and Dr. J. RICHARDSON 


Here is a perfectly fascinating book for anyone thinking of becoming 
a doctor or a nurse. It shows a family doctor at work and tells 
the stories of many of the scientific aids at his command, how they 
were discovered and how he uses them. [IIlustrated. 13s. 6d. net 


Men of Courage 
by HOWARD JONES 


The life-stories of six famous and very courageous men: John 
Bunyan, Edward Wilson of the Antarctic, William Penn, Joseph 
Lister, Lord Shaftesbury, Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador. TEACHERS’ 
WORLD: ‘extremely well written . . . another excellent choice for 
the school library.’ Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 








A brilliant partnership 


JAMES REEVES 


and 


EDWARD ARDIZZONE 





The Wandering Moon 


* “Reeves, one of the few current verse writers for children, is at once 
romantic and gay . . . The pictures and printing of this inviting book make 
it a pleasure to turn the pages”’—NAOMI LEWIS, Books of the Month, 
* “Mr. Edward Ardizzone is a prince of illustrators; his new designs for 
this volume of The Wandering Moon heighten, as they always do, the 


simple, gay, yet not quite earthly attractions of the text”’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 9s. 6d. 


Pigeons and Princesses 


* “James Reeves is an undoubted genius of story telling and Edward 


Ardizzon¢ is an artist of outstanding appeal . . . This book deserves a top 

place on the list of books for a junior library, and will certainly be a ‘classic’ 

of decades’ to come”—Teachers’ World. 10s. 6d. 
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How to enjoy the countryside: 
The Boy’s Country Book £2. ty soun Moore 


“Til guarantee that there is not a single boy in the country 
to whom one or other of the chapters will not make an 


immediate appeal.”—LORD ROWALLAN 
Chapters on all outdoor pursuits from camping to bird 
watching. Illustrated, 15s. 


Letters to a Young Naturalist 
MAXWELL KNIGHT 


The famous nature author and broadcaster tells, in a series 
of letters, how to learn the essentials of natural history. With 
excellent line illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Len Howard: her two remarkable bird books 


BIRDS AS INDIVIDUALS with specially taken photographs 
by Eric Hosking at 12s. 6d. and 


LIVING WITH BIRDS “Should be in every school library.” 
—FORWARD 33 photographs, J5s. 


Fontana Bird Guide 
Fontana Wild Flower Guide 2s. 6d. each 


Two famous pocket guides by R. S. R. Fitter now available 
at modest cost but lavishly illustrated and extremely simple 
to use. Both excellently reviewed. 


Finding Nests, Watching Birds 


by Bruce Campbell and James Fisher respectively. Now in 
their first cheap editions; illustrated. 6s.; 8s. 6d. 


A Weasel in My Meatsafe rum prasste 


“Young people with the love of birds and beasts will read 
every page of this book with delight.’”-—scoTsMAN. 
Illustrated, 14s. 





COLLINS 











Reindeer Books 


‘Particular congratulations are due to 
Messrs. Hamish Hamilton for their 


new Reindeer Books.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement, Nov. 1956 





For ages from about 7-10 years 8s. 6d. each 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
books for 


younger children 








Antelope Books | | 


‘Hamish Hamilton are to be congratu- 
lated on venturing into this field with 
Antelope Books.’ 


—Times Literary Supplement, May 1957 % 
For ages from about 5-7 years 6s. 6d. each 


% Authors include Nogt Srreatreitp, DorotHy 
Crewes, BARBARA EuPHAN Topp, A. STEPHEN 
TRING, JOHN PupNey, Ursuta Moray WILLIAMS | 
and other distinguished writers. 














The Great Canoe 


RONALD SYME 


An adventure story set among the South Sea islands. 
“Ronald Syme is rapidly becoming the most accom- 
plished of English story tellers. This is a fine exercise 
in the classical tradition of a challenge taken up and 
fulfilled. It is Mr. Syme’s best book yet.” 

Manchester Guardian (10/6 net) 





The Golden 
Stallion’s Victory 


RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY 


“Rutherford Montgomery is fortunate in the material 
he uses so vigorously and with such honesty and 
affection. . . . The excitement is continuous.” 

Times Literary Supplement (9/6 net) 


Beat the Drum 


ANDREW WOOD 


“Excellent adventure ...a romantic, vigorous sea 
story of the days of the Elizabethan sea-dogs, written 
with all the spirit and fervour which inspired Martin 
Fennel to join Sir Francis Drake, to trounce the 
Spaniards and sail right round the world.” 

Mary Cathcart Borer, B.B.C. Children’s Hour (8/6 net) 








The Golden Shore 


ELINOR LYON 


“‘Absorbing, beautifully written, full of excitement and 
danger. For any child with the slightest feeling for the 
classics it is an absolute ‘must’.”’ 

Church of England Newspaper (12/6 net) 
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JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


JuLy, 1957 


Mrs. Molesworth 
by R. L. GREEN 


ASHIONS change in stories of contemporary 
life more quickly than in other forms of fiction, 
and only after a reasonable gap of time is it 
possible to decide which books have become 
hopelessly “dated” and which survive in their 
own right and are even enhanced by the “period” 
flavour now clinging to them. In adult literature 
Anthony Trollope presents a good example of this ; 
in his own life a best-seller, completely discredited for 
thirty years or so after his death, and now claimed 
securely as one of the great Victorian novelists. 


In the province of children’s literature, Mrs. 
Molesworth is very much the Trollope of the Nursery; 
her fortunes have also been much the same, and the 
time has now come for her return to favour. Already 
The Cuckoo Clock has been accepted as a classic; 
tentative experiments by the B.B.C. with lesser known 
stories such as Peterkin and The Ruby Ring have 
proved most successful, and the Harvill Press is 
preparing to reprint a number of her books. 


To some extent the temporary eclipse of Mrs. 
Molesworth has been an advantage, for her first leap 
into fame, aided by the wild eulogies of Swinburne 
in 1884, have tended to lay undue emphasis on her 
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earlier books such as Carrots and The Adventures of 
Herr Baby. Her best books are spread fairly evenly 
over a writing life which lasted from 1870 to 191], 
during which time she produced a hundred and one 
works ranging from three volume novels to little books 
of short stories, besides contributing a dozen or more 
tales — still uncollected — to miscellaneous volumes 
by a variety of authors. 

From this large output the adult novels and stories, 
the novels for ’teen-age girls, and the collections of 
short tales for small children may safely be ignored, 
except by readers interested in the social life of her 
period — though few indeed lack the charm and the 
vividness which raise Mrs. Molesworth far above such 


prolific contemporaries as L. T. Meade and Mary 
Debenham. 


From the remaining fifty or so several stand out more 
clearly in the memory than the rest, though the high 
level attained by at least half of them makes it hard 
to reduce the list of those worth preserving to more 
manageable figures than a round two dozen. 


These best divide themselves into stories of real life, 
and tales with magic in the background. Having 
due regard to the young reader of today, one can still 
maintain that Mrs. Molesworth’s best books in the one 
class are The Cuckoo Clock, Four Winds Farm and 
The Children of the Castle, and in the other The 
Carved Lions, Nurse MHeatherdale’s Story and 
Peterkin, Us, Two Little Waifs and The Story of a 
Year — to which should be added a selection of her 
shorter fairy stories which, at their best, rank with 
those of George MacDonald or Mary De Morgan. 

Like MacDonald, Mrs. Molesworth has, in all her 
books, an underlying moral; but at her best she is 
more completely able to submerge it in her story than 
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he was ever to do, even in The Princess and Curdie. 


And although her fairies also have their lesson to 


teach, she believes in them more fully and does not 


need the half- -apologetic banter which MacDonald felt 


necessary even in the pure entertainment of The Light 
Princess. 


The lesson in Mrs. Molesworth’s “child-novels” is 
implied rather than preached; the story seems always 
to be her prime concern, and with the story the 
unfolding and development of the characters of the 
children. In her own day the lesson would have been 
called “Christian Duty”; “Good Citizenship,” the 
modern equivalent, really covers only half the case, 
but the implications are virtually the same so far as 
they go, and there need be no more difficulty of 
acceptance for the modern child than in C. S. Lewis’s 
Chronicles of Narnia. Indeed, the method employed 
in Four Winds Farm and still more in The Children 
of the Castle, is similar to his, however different the 
setting may be. And Mrs. Molesworth’s period world 
is strange rather than alien — a town-child’s first visit 
to a country house. For the children and their 
problems are at heart the same now as then, and the 
persuasive magic of Mrs. Molesworth’s delicate gift 
as a story-teller seems as potent as when she began to 
weave her fancies to entertain her own small sisters 
more than a century ago. The impression made by 
The Carved Lions and Us on a small boy in the 
nineteen-twenties remains so clear and magical to this 
day that there seems no reason why the children of the 
fifties should not be captivated as completely, since 
then, as now, the settings of her books were already 
“period.” 


The most outstanding characteristic in Mrs. 
Molesworth’s child-novels is her ability to enter into 
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the personalities of her children. She had to a marked 
extent the power which she considered an essential in 
writing for children “of clothing your own personality 
with theirs, of seeing as they see, feeling as they feel, 
realising the intensity of their hopes and fears — and 
yet not becoming one of them; remaining yourself, in 
full possession of your matured judgment, your wider 
and deeper views.” 


She knew children intimately, had always lived with 
them and had from an early age told stories to those 
younger than herself. Mary Louisa was the eldest 
daughter of Charles Augustus Stewart, a member of 
the Manchester Shipping firm of Barbour Brothers. 
Though she had two brothers near her own age, they 
were either away at school, or very much concerned 
with their own affairs, and Louisa was a lonely child, 
amusing herself and inventing strange fairylands of 
her own — the early short stories The Reel Fairies 
and My Pink Pet are largely autobiographical, and 
so is the basic idea at least in The Cuckoo Clock — 
until her three small sisters were ready to instal her 
as “Story Laureate” of the nursery. 


Their home from the time Louisa was a few years 
old — she was born in Rotterdam on May 29th, 1839 
— was at Whalley Range on the edge of Manchester, 
and by the time she married Richard Molesworth of 
the Royal Dragoons in 1861 the district had become 
completely a part of the city. Her experiences of the 
country were mainly restricted to Scotland, where 
summer holidays were passed with an aged 
grandmother who was herself a brilliant teller of old 
fairytales; and at some period she visited Switzerland 
and was at school there for a time. 


In Manchester, her early literary efforts were 
encouraged by a near neighbour, the Rev. William 
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Gaskell— husband of the author of Cranford — but 
any literary ambitions seem to have been set aside for 
the time being by her marriage, which took her to 





live at Tabley Grange, near Knutsford, in Cheshire, 


where she became the mother of seven children. The 


eldest daughter died at the age of six, and the eldest 


son within the first year of his life, but three other 


daughters and two sons grew up, all but one surviving 
her. 





When Mrs. Molesworth turned back to literary 
work again, she produced four three-volume novels 
before, at the suggestion of Sir Noel Paton, she 
published her first book for children, Tell me a Story, 
in 1875: “its success, though much less than Carrots 
the following year, was so great as quite to surprise 
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me, and make me determine to give to stories for 
children all the time I could then spare for writing. 
The first stories I published were not so much invention 
as narrative — the telling, I mean, of real stories — 
with, of course, some little alterations.” 


The famous early books such as Carrots, Herr Baby 
and A Christmas Child are also more dated than the 
rest on account of the “baby language” which was then 
conventionally necessary when writing of small 
children. The same drawback seems now a 
disconcerting blot on Sylvie and Bruno which Lewis 
Carroll was writing at much the same time. 


With the slightly older child, as in The Cuckoo 
Clock and The Tapestry Room, Mrs. Molesworth 
found herself on surer ground, and the magic of the 
background gave a further timelessness which has 
carried these two through seventy years of changing 
tastes. Four Winds Farm, “one of the best of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s dream-like tales,’ as Charlotte Yonge 
called it, carries the mingling of real life and magic 
one step further since Gratian, the godson of the Four 
Winds, is helped and guided by his mysterious 
guardians in the normal doings of his everyday life. 
Finally, in The Children of the Castle, ordinary life 
overlaps with the life of the spirit, the dream-world 
and the real mingle in a perfect synthesis of the mystic 
and the matter of fact so inherent in childhood. And 
there Mrs. Molesworth left this side of her work; 
wisely, perhaps, for she had reached her highest 
achievement in this delicate art. It was followed by 
several of her most perfect short fairytales in a little, 
forgotten volume called An Encanted Garden; but 
when she returned later to magic in real life with The 
Ruby Ring, The Magic Nuts and The Woodpigeons 
and Mary, it was to the earlier manner of The Cuckoo 
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Clock and Christmas Tree Land, and though the touch 
was aS sure as ever, the enchantment had become 
selfconscious. Only at the very end did she find a new 
perfection of magic, and the four long and unusual 
fairy stories in her last volume, Fairies Afield (1911), 
represent a fresh and unexpected triumph on which 
to end a very notable literary career. 





Meanwhile the majority of her books had been 
pouring out — novels and novelettes for girls and 
young women, long stories and “tiny tales” for little 
children — most thickly in the eighteen-eighties when 
doubtless money was shortest, with two boys at school 
and three girls approaching the “coming-out” stage. 
Here her work is most noticeably on two levels, the 
annual Christmas publication with Macmillan — 
illustrations by Walter Crane, and later by Leslie 
Brooke, Hugh Thomson or H. R. Millar — being 
usually of her very best. As time went on the children 
in these leading books grew older: the Two Little 
Waifs, Gladys and Roger, most charming of her 
younger children being superseded by the older 
Treluan boys and girls in Nurse Heatherdale’s Story 
(1891) — an excellent book, told most convincingly 
by the old nurse. ‘Then followed perceptive studies 
of lonely and self-willed girls like My New Home and 
Sheila’s Mystery, leading to the best of all Mrs. 
Molesworth’s child-novels, and perhaps the best book 
she ever wrote, The Carved Lions (1895), told in the 
first person by Geraldine Le Marchant, the girl who 
lives in a thinly disguised Manchester in the middle 
of the century, and is sent to boarding school when 
her parents are forced to go abroad. The story is so 
convincing and so moving in its quiet sincerity and 
insight, that one is tempted to believe that Mrs. 
Molesworth was drawing from an actual experience 
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of her own childhood — perhaps transplanting the 
school in Switzerland, about which we know only too 
little, to the grey suburban neighbourhood of Whalley 
Grange. 


The charm and fragrance of The Carved Lions, as 
to a lesser extent of several of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
books, makes it pleasant reading for the adult as well 
as for the child; it is, in fact, an almost unique book 
to which it is hard to find any parallel — neither Mrs. 
Ewing’s Six to Sixteen nor Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
The Secret Garden have quite the same inevitability, 
nor the same ageless appeal, though they are at least 
“runners-up.” 


Mrs. Molesworth was not to reach this height again, 
though the new century saw several of her best books, 
such as Peterkin (1902), which has almost the 
impetuosity of E. Nesbit, and The Story of a Year 
(1910), made memorable by the same intangible feeling 
of autobiography as The Carved ‘Lions. But when she 
died, on July 20th, 1921, Mary Louisa Molesworth had 
left our literature the richer by half a dozen books at 
least which should not be forgotten. 





Illustration by Douglas Hall from Roman Eagle, Celtic Hawk 
(Bodley Head) 
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Using Poetry with Children 
by C. DUFF-STEWART 


CC HILDREN’S literature,’ writes Lillian 
H. Smith in the foreword of her book 
The Unreluctant Years, “is not a pedantic 
or an academic study. It is a joyous, 
fruitful and endlessly rewarding field.” 
The world of literature has many windows which we 
can help children to open and of these, that marked 
“poetry” has, surely, one of the most rewarding vistas. 
What is poetry? Eleanor Farjeon’s answer is as good 


as any other : 

“What is poetry ? Who knows ? 

Not the rose, but the scent of the rose ; 
Not the sky, but the light in the sky ; 
Not the fly, but the gleam of the fly ; 
Not the sea, but the sound of the sea ; 
Not myself, but what makes me 

See, hear and feel something that prose 
Cannot ; and what it is, who knows ?” 


Poetry, more than any other form of literature, needs 
careful introduction to the child; it cannot, however, 
be “taught” in the strictest sense. The teaching of 
poetry, alas, has been detrimental to its widespread 
enjoyment and most adults today would trace their 
prejudice against it to an overdose of critical analysis 
and memory-work during their early school years. 
John Erskine, in The Kinds of Poetry, says that the 
office of a teacher of poetry is “to afford a mediation 
between great poets and their audience.” With 
children, effective oral reading is the most successful 
mediation. The young child enjoys poetry naturally 
because he meets it as it is intended to be met — 
through his ears; he is not bothered by the mechanical 
difficulties of reading it for himself. If a child has 
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poetry read to him from the first nursery rhymes and 
chants to the more subtle magic of poems like those 
of Walter de la Mare, he is more likely to read it for 
himself and more likely to enjoy it. A child who 
hears a poem first will get more pleasure and 
understanding from it when he meets it on the printed 
page. More than scholarship and a good voice are 
necessary for “effective oral reading”; “Bright is the 
ring of words when the right man rings them” — and 
the right man is he who can impart his own pleasure 
in the poem he reads to the child. 


“Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross 

To see a fine lady ride on a white horse ; 
Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.” 


It is now nearly two hundred years since the Mother 
Goose nursery rhymes were first printed, and despite 
protests that she is out of date, that grand old dame 
still has the power to enchant children from cradle-age 
to first class at school. And where else could we find 
so many of the qualities which children enjoy? In 
variety of subject matter, rhymes, action, humour and 
illustration, they make the most entertaining intro- 
duction to poetry that a child could have. The Oxford 
Nursery Rhyme Book, edited by Iona and Peter Opie, 
a beautiful production with each rhyme illustrated by 
an old woodcut, is intended for the use of parents and 
teachers rather than children themselves. It contains 
over 300 rhymes and is invaluable as a book of 
reference. ‘There are many other good collections 
which children will use themselves. Ring o’ Roses, 
illustrated by the inimitable L. Leslie Brooke ; The 
Land of Nursery Rhyme, edited by Alice Dagleish 
and Ernest Rhys, illustrated by Charles Folkard ; 
Mother Goose, edited by W. R. Benet, illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin ; and Lavender’s Blue, edited by 
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id Kathleen Lines and illustrated by Harold Jones, are 
se. # attractive editions which librarians find most popular 
or with the children. 

‘4 “There was a Young Lady of Norway 

Who casually sat in a doorway ; , 

d When the door squeezed her flat 

re She exclaimed ‘What of that?’ 

le This courageous Young Lady of Norway.” 

id Nonsense verse appeals to children, as to adults, 
re because it defies routine, rules and reality, and is an 


escape from the world where two and two always, so 
dully, make four. Short, humorous verse in the form 
of limericks, chants and jingles make a good intro- 
) duction to poetry for boys and girls of six to ten, 
especially as most authors of this genre have wedded 
humorous illustrations to their texts. If nothing else, 
it allays the suspicion (often gained from a first painful 
e experience of poetry) that poetry is highbrow, odd and 
for crackpots only! L. Leslie Brooke’s Johnny Crow 
books make a good bridge from Mother Goose to 
nonsense rhymes; the verse, though brief, is not so 
simple, but the pictures are the thing here. Edward 
Lear is the undisputed king of the limerick. All his 
nonsense can be found in The Complete Nonsense 
Book—though for younger children the Cadmus edition 
of Lear’s Book of Nonsense is more suitable—together 
with two slim volumes of nonsense verse The Jumblies 
and Pelican Chorus. Hilaire Belloc runs a. close 
second to Lear with his Cautionary Tales for Children 
and The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. Children of 
almost any age will delight in the modern chants and 
jingles of 4 Rocket in my Pocket, compiled by C. 
Withers, and The American Mother Goose, compiled 
by R. Wood. The nonsense verse of Lewis Carroll 
has been collected together in The Hunting of the 
Snark, and other verses, and though young children 
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enjoy his delightfully “frumious” words, older children 
perhaps appreciate more “the full flavour of his 
humour.” 


“The King asked 

The Queen, and 

The Queen asked 

The Dairymaid : 

‘Could we have some butter for 
The Royal slice of bread ?’ ” 


Funny verses need not be sheer nonsense, though the 
dividing line is frail. Few will contend that the verses 
of A. A. Milne are great poetry but they have a charm 
and humour and singing quality which appeal to 
young children. Milne’s knowledge of small 
children — their interests, their relations with adults 
and their private make-believe world — is reflected in 
two books of verse which have achieved great 
popularity. The verses of When we were very young 
and Now we are six are original and amusing, and 
some of them make a good introduction to longer 
story-poems. The well-loved verses of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s 4 Child’s Garden of Verse are also true 
to child life in play and imagination ; there may be 
less humour here than in Milne’s verses but there is 
more lyricism. Eleanor Farjeon is a poet of greater 
standing than either Milne or Stevenson. Sing for 
your Supper is a good collection of her poems for 
younger children, whilst the more complete Eleanor 
Farjeon’s Poems for Children will appeal to children 
up to ten and eleven years of age. She writes good 
nonsense and humorous verse but is at her best in 
poems of magic, and she has a gift of bringing magic 
to everyday happenings and things. Other collections 
which children of eleven and under enjoy are Sing 
Song, by Christina Rossetti; Modern Verse for little 
children, compiled by M. Williams ; Tom Tiddler’s 
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Ground, compiled by Walter de la Mare ; Here we 
come a-piping, by Rose Fyleman ; 4 Pocketful of 
Rhymes, compiled by K. Love ; Silver Pennies and 
More Silver Pennies, compiled by B. J. Thompson ; 
and two very attractive hand-lettered anthologies 
compiled by M. C. Green, Stars and Primroses and 
Magic Lanterns. 

“The king sits in Dumferling toune 

Drinking the bluid-red wine ; 

‘O whar will I get guid sailor 

To sail this ship of mine ? ” 

All children like poems that tell a story, and the 
greatest appeal of the ballad is that it tells its story 
tersely yet dramatically — as someone put it, “with 
the excitement and the minimum words.” Add to 
this the musical quality, repetition, and variety of 
subject matter to be found in this genre, and you have 
a mixture which children find delectable. The 
difficulties of dialect, which are a deterrent to the child 
reading ballads for himself, disappear when they are 
read aloud. Unfortunately, there are no suitable 
collections of ballads for children in print, but Story- 
telling ballads, compiled by F. J. Olcott, and 4 Book 
of Ballads, compiled by B. Rhys, can be found on the 
shelves of many public libraries, and there are good 
modern versions of the old ballads in most anthologies. 


“Eyes bid ears 
Hark: 
Ears bid eyes 
Mark : 
Mouth bids nose 
Smell : 
Nose says to mouth 
I will: 
Heart bids mind 
Wonder : 
Mind bids heart 
Ponder.” 
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Walter de la Mare could be called the Prospero of 
poetry. “I Know well,” he writes, “that only the rarest 
kind of best in anything can be good enough for the 
young,” and in his poems for children, in which he 
conjures up beauty, dream, imagination, wonder and 
vision with a magic wand of haunting melody, he has 
produced that “rarest kind of best.” Peacock Pie is, 
perhaps, the most popular collection of his poems, and 
is certainly the best introduction to his poetry, but 
Songs of childhood, Bells and Grass, Down a-down 
Derry, and Stuff and Nonsense are further treasure 
troves of his which children should not miss. 


“The World is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as Kings.” 


Anthologies of poetry abound — no less in the child’s 
world than in the adult. There are five excellent 
anthologies for children of all ages which may be 
warmly recommended. De la Mare’s lovely Come 
Hither is considered by many to be the best, but 
children in our libraries will more readily choose An 
inheritance of poetry, compiled by Gladys L. Adshead 
and Annis Duff, because of its larger type and thicker 
paper. The Faber Book of Children’s Verse, compiled 
by Janet Smith, is a good traditional anthology, but 
again, children will take for themselves the more 
attractive All Day Long, compiled by Pamela 
Whitlock. The latter contains more poems that are 
not so well-known and is beautifully illustrated with 
woodcuts by Joan Hassall. The best “light” collection 
is Ogden Nash’s compilation The Moon 1s shining 
bright as day, which consists mainly of humorous 
verse and is illustrated with amusing line drawings. A 
child who has shunned with horror all other poetry 
books offered to him will very often pounce on this 
collection. 
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Three anthologies for older children only (11 years 
and over) are The Girls’ Book of Verse, compiled by 
M. G. Davis ; The Boys’ Book of Verse, compiled by 
H. D. Fish, and The Winged Horse Anthology, 
compiled by J. Auslander and E. Hill. The latter 
collection, culled from representative poets from 
Chaucer to Benet, is a companion volume to The 
Winged Horse, a history of poetry by the same 
compilers. 


In her excellent study of Children and Books, M. H. 
Arbuthnot wrote: “Poetry surprises and delights; it 
sings like music ; it makes you feel intensely ; poetry 
gives you an arresting thought in rhythmic words, plus 
a shiver up your backbone. When poetry means these 
things to you, you have genuinely enjoyed it; it is 
poetry to you. When it leaves you just as you were, 
neither aroused nor amused ; neither enchanted nor 
solaced, then poetry has not happened to you ; it has 
passed you by. So with children, when poetry leaves 
them puzzled or apathetic, they have not tasted 
poetry. If they laugh and say ‘Sing it again,’ or if 
their eyes shine and they become suddenly as quiet as 
mice, poetry has taken a hold of them.” 


If this window remains closed to the child, if he is 
not given the chance to respond as he intuitively will, 
to the rhythm and music, wonder and beauty, truth and 
romance which can be found in poetry, one wing of 
his imagination is clipped and the loss is as incalculable 
as the effect of poetry itself. 











The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


ArTHURTON, A. The helpful Giant. Illus. by Jenetta 
Vise. 137 pp. 8X 54 . . = = . Macmillan 8/6 


The sub-title of this book is “A book of stories for children 
about the giant Seven-League Boots, Esquire.” Many of the 
stories have been broadcast but now in printed form they will 
bring pleasure to many younger children who will meet Boots 
for the first time. Helpful though Boots intends to be, there 
is generally some mishap in his generosity and in the 20th 
century town of Merely he causes some confusion. The 
inhabitants are either slightly foolish or slightly eccentric, but 
that seems to be of no consequence in a town where spells and 
village customs become so mixed. There is not, however, any 
real feeling of magic, no whimsicality and the humour is based 
on slapstick. The presentation is good and the illustrations 
satisfactory. On the whole it is a cheerful addition to the 
library where any humour for the younger child is quite scarce. 


B. B. Ben the Bullfinch. Ullus. by D. J. Watkins- 


Pitchford. 119 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
A good story for country, or country-loving, children. The 
hero is a particular bird, and round his, fairly typical, life 
story, the facts about bullfinches, how they live in the wild 
and how to look after them in captivity, are arranged. Although 
it is written for the young, the facts are interesting and 
authentic enough to satisfy older readers. The human 
characters are unimportant, but the author has been clever 
enough, and knowledgeable enough about his subject, to make 
the bullfinches individuals, without making them think and 
behave like people. The story is just enough to make the 
information easy to assimilate. The background leaves a 
pleasant impression of the lush, lovely, English countryside. 
This is a short easy story for children who are, for the first 
time, tackling the reading of whole books on their own. 


Bere, L. Lollipops. Illus. by K. Dance. 88 pp. 
74 X 54 .  Brockhampton Press 6/- 


A collection of stories and verses for young children of 
the “Listen with Mother” age. Each piece is short and 
attractive, slightly better than the sort of doggerel and yarns 
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that intelligent parents can spin out loud on demand. In most 
nurseries, however, Lollipops will be found very useful. It 
is a book to read out of rather than one for young children to 
read themselves, because by the time that they can do this, they 
will be too old for most of the material. The illustrations are 
exact, simple, plentiful, and nice. 


Carter, B. Tricycle Tim. Illus. by P. Seward 
95 pp. 74 X5. . Hamish Hamilton 6/6 


This is an “Antelope Book” designed, one imagines, for 
the four to seven age group and as a companion series to the 
publishers’ “Reindeer Books,’ which cater for the seven to 
tens. As with others in the series, the production is attractive 
and the print clear and bold, while the illustrations by Prudence 
Seward are lively, matter of fact and attractive. The story 
is eminently suitable for really young readers. It concerns 
Tim, a small boy whose one great interest is his tricycle. One 
day Tim hears his mother and father talking about somebody 
whom they call a Nobody, and for whom they are obviously 
sorry. When Tim later sees a large envelope in the post office 
window addressed to “Mr. Nobody, Something Street, 
Nowhere,” he decides to find him and help him. His search 
takes him on a long tricycle ride, and he ends by finding not 
a Mr. Nobody but a Mr. Boddy, an. odd character who runs 
an unusual tricycle club for children. Although an unexpected 
climax in every respect, it is for Tim a most thrilling and 
exciting one. To an adult it appears to be a little forced and 
unreal, as though the writer were devoid of any better ideas. 
The rest of the picture is good, matter of fact and full of the 
details of a small boy’s mind pictured with sympathy and 
understanding. ‘Thus the seemingly engineered ending clashes 
and jars against the higher and truer imagination of the 
everyday — the momentary machinations of a small boy’s real, 
intimate and thoughtful world. 


CLewes, D. The Runaway. Illus. by P. Beetles 
94 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ : Hamish Hamilton 6/6 


This is one of the new “Antelope” series of books for the 
five to eight age group. To this end the print is large and 
clear, the story is not too long and the words not too difficult. 
In this particular title there are numerous illustrations which 
are bold, lively and most satisfactory for the story. 

A small girl, who does not like to move house, runs away 
to her old home. In doing so she- comes across so many 
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interesting things and people that she at last is content to 
stay. The story is not without an element of adventure and 
the unknown. It is well-knit, with continuity, action, and 
interest throughout. 


Dana, D. Good Bye Bunny Bangs. Illus. by the 
author. 57 pp. 83 X 74 . Abelard Schuman 9/6 


The twins find a baby rabbit injured in the woods, and 
nurse him into health again. In this they are helped by father 
and mother and still more by Pauline, the parrot, who adopts 
the invalid. The rabbit has a temper and a strong will, and 
does not submit easily to domesticity. There is a sensible 
moral in the story, but one which does not obtrude. 


I liked the book without admiring it greatly. The writing 
is not quite good enough, and the drawings are crude in colour 
and, so far as the humans are concerned, too sweet. But there 
is vitality in them and good observation. ‘The printer has 
made interesting use of ingeniously decorative screens to get 
contrasts with an economical use of colour. 


Deun, O. itigely- Piggly Farm. Illus. by H. Bourne 
96 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 6/6 


Eleven short stories for young children about the animals 
and birds of a particular farm. The stories are imaginative 
rather than true to rural life. All of them reach a good 
standard for readability, and many of them have an original 
twist and good jokes which make them much more intelligent 
than most tales of this sort. 


Exuiotr, G. The Singing Chameleon. Illus. by S. 
Hawkins. 169 pp. 83 X 53 ‘ Routledge 12/6 


This is the fourth volume of stories by Geraldine Elliot 
woven round the legends and proverbs of Central Africa. 
The first three books were highly praised, and in enjoying the 
fourth it is easy to see why. Here are stories which are fresh 
and easy to read, full of wisdom and humour. They illustrate 
proverbs like the one that gives the book its title, “If your 
face is ugly, learn to sing,” and tell how the bigger greedier 
animals like the jackal and the lion, are outwitted by the 
smaller humbler beasts, like the tortoise and the goat. Although 
the book never achieves quite the haunting mystery of Kipling’s 
Jungle tales, the author writes well and successfully evokes 
a wild country full of strange creatures, exotic vegetation, and 
queer things. 
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Ers, M. H. Mister Penny. [Illus by the author 
48 pp. 10% X 84 oblong boards . Woodfield 8/6 


We have had a long wait for this book, which has been 
greatly loved in the States since 1935. In the meantime Mrs. 
Ets has become known in this country for her much inferior 
In the Forest. 


Mister Penny is a really funny picture-book, and the fun 
is all within a child’s range. Mr. Penny has to work hard in 
the Friend-in-Need Safety Pin Factory in order to support a 
family of charming but idle animals. When these are at last 
put to shame they decide to work hard for him. The last 
idyllic scene shows how well they succeed. The story has 
charm and kindliness, and Mr. Penny himself is one of the 
memorable characters in fiction. 


The story is written with style and with a gentle humour 
which exactly matches the pictures. These are in Mrs. Ets’ 
characteristic manner. They are heavy, with a lino-cut effect, 
but they manage to convey all the nuances of character as well 
as the atmosphere of its scenes. 


I believe that children will take this warm, friendly and 
richly funny book to their hearts, and clamour for its sequel. 


Gutttot, R. The Animal Kingdom. Illus. by J. 
Kiddell-Monroe. 195 pp. 74 X 5 . Oxford 9/6 


The most recent translation of M. Guillot’s stories ranks 
him as a creator of animal mythology which cannot be matched 
so far as one can recollect, in native English. He goes far 
beyond Kipling in establishing a sense of animal personality 
which is nct just a projection of human values. Often he 
slides imperceptibly into fantasy, as in The Kingdom under 
the Water, or into nursery story as in Cornseed’s Wonderful 
Ride. Sometimes there appears a relationship between man 
and animal which is nearly animal on the human side and 
human on the animal, as in The Two Chimpanzees, but, 
however one may attempt to label the treatment, one is always 
conscious of inadequacy in such classification. The work has 
just that elusive quality which defies formal comparisons and 
remains peculiarly the author’s own. Aside from, or rather 
about events, there is always, too, an atmosphere which belongs 
more to the animals than to mere physical environment, and 
the book cannot fail to give satisfaction to young readers of 
more than average sensibility. 
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LamorrissE, A. Bim. Illus. by the author. 37 pp. 
11 X 8% ‘ 5 ‘ Putman 11/6 


In my experience children do not normally care for stories 
with photographic illustrations. The camera imposes too 
precise and rigorous an interpretation of character and setting. 
If any book will break down this very reasonable prejudice, 
it will be Bim. The story, of a little boy’s adventures with 
his donkey on some vaguely Eastern island, is simple, if 
improbable. It is realised in a series of photographs of quite 
exceptional subtlety and beauty. I do not know if they are 
from a film ; if so, it would be a valuable addition to the small 
repertory of genuine children’s films. The book is decorative, 
sentimental and entertaining, although the violence of the story 
may repel the very youngest children attracted by its appealing 
jacket. 


LatHrop, D. P. Who Goes There? Illus. by the 
author. 38 pp. 9% X 8 oblong . Woodfield 9/6 


Lucy and Bobbie gave a picnic to all the animals in the 
wood. ‘They scattered grain, nuts and fruit and hung them 
from the branches of trees. Then, as they went home, the 
snow fell. In the morning the food was gone, but the story 
of the animals’ picnic was clear in footprints in the snow. 


This unusual little story is told in a few simple words 
and in fourteen full-page lithographs in Miss Lathrop’s best 
manner. As always, she is absolutely accurate and free from 
sentimentality in her treatment of animals ; as always, she 
makes each page a design of great beauty. Few artists submit 
so willingly to the discipline of the book; few make such a 
virtue of restriction. In selection of material, in disposition 
on the page, in draughtsmanship, she is unequalled. A 
delightful book. We have waited twenty-two years for an 
English edition. It was worth waiting for. 


Reep, A. W. Maori Tales of Long Ago. Illus. by 
A. S. Paterson. 71 pp. 10 X 74 . Phoenix House 12/6 





These legends of the Maori people are told simply, easily 
and without pretension as befits the record of an old culture 
but just now and again one feels the need of a less prosaic 
style. The ingenuousness is adequate and often impressive by 
its simplicity, but there could have been a more poetic treatment, 
a more consistent lilt and high flow. Two young Maori 
children form the linking thread for these stories — for it 
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A SELECTION OF OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS 


THE MICROSCOPE MADE 
EASY 

By A. LAURENCE WELLS 
Illustrated by E. C. MANSELL 


This handy book explains in a clear 
style and with the aid of numerous 
illustrations how a great many simple 
though extremely interesting objects 
can be —— easily and inexpens- 


ively. _ who enjoy using 
~~ Md will want to learn from 
this book. 12s. 6d. net 





THE OTTER TWINS 
By JANE TOMPKINS Illustrated by KURT WEISE 
From the day they first became curious about the world outside 
their burrow, the otter twins were happy. They had a great 
deal to learn about life and the dangers of the forest, but there 
were also swimming lessons, fishing and games to keep them 
contented. This delightful story is illustrated with 20 beautiful 
line drawings. 7s. 6d. net 
For descriptions of other titles in this series write to the 
publishers for a free leaflet entitled THE JANE TOMPKINS SERIES 


BY POND AND LAKE 
By CECILY M, RUTLEY 


All the trees, flowers and plants which grow in or near fresh 
water ponds and lakes, are described in this book. In addition 
full descriptions of the birds, animals, insects and fish which 
live in or near these waters are given. Fully illustrated. 6s. net 


BROWNIE SECRETS 
By B. N. WILSON and V. S. BAUME 


ay Brownie will want this book. The old edition prove‘ 
how popular such a book can be. The information contained 
will help every Brownie to pass those important tests. There 
are also many stories, poems and puzzles and the book is fully 
illustrated in black-and-white. This is a companion book to 
the equally popular WOLF CUB WAYS. Each 5s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON W.C.2 
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White Eagles Over Serbia 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 


Lawrence Durrell’s first book for children—an exciting and 
extremely well-written Secret Service story—has been chosen as 
YOUNG ELIZABETHAN BOOK OF THE MONTH for July. 12/6 


Faleoner’s Lure 
ANTONIA FOREST 


A new story about the endearing Marlow family, with a back- 
ground of falconry as unusual as it is absorbing. 
With drawings by Tasha Kallin. 13/6 


Your Book of Cricket 


MICHAEL PARKER 
A clear and concise guide to batting, bowling, fielding and wicket- 
keeping, with many tips on tactics and the general approach to 
the game. In the YOUR BOOK series. Illustrated. 8/6 


Your Book of Swimming 


MARGARET A. JARVIS 
An easy-to-follow introduction to all aspects of swimming from the 
elementary stages to training for races, as well as suggestions for 
practising to become an “all-rounder” in the water. Illustrated 
with 17 drawings and 33 photographs. In the YOUR BOOK series. 
8/6 


Judy’s Book of Flower 


Arrangement 


MURIEL GOAMAN 
Muriel Goaman’s book is full of helpful ideas and suggestions, 
and it wilk be equally useful in schools and the home. [Illustrated 
with drawings and colour plates. (7/6). Other “fudy” books on 
Cookery, Housework, Parties, Sewing and Knitting, Sweet-Making, 
Puppets, Bees, the Seashore. 


All prices are net 
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is to them that the stories are told by an old man of the 
people. These intermediary pictures of Maori life and New 
Zealand country are finely delicate and afford a small bright 
glimpse into the life of these peoples. The stories themselves 
are full of imagination, colour and laughter, and have both 
a quality of their own and an affinity with the traditional 
legend current the world over. Thus they are universally 
acceptable and in no sense narrow or exclusive. The 
illustrations are simple and clearly indicative of Maori scene 
and people, while the large but fine and neat production gives 
added distinction to the stories. 


SCHLEIN, M. Deer in the Snow. Illus. by L. Kessler 

4i pp. 103 X 7} ; : Abelard Schuman 9/6 
In choosing from the great mass of American publications 
those which are to be published in this country, it would be 
reasonable to select those which have great intrinsic merit and 
those which present the American way of life. This book 
gets in, presumably, on the latter count. It is a pleasant 
picture-book of two children who live in the woods and who, 
during the winter, feed the deer and watch them. When the 
spring comes the deer go back to the wild. It is a simple story, 
told with the utmost simplicity but not without style. The 

pictures are simple, too, but not quite good enough. 


The book is remarkably cheap for colour-printing, and 
deserves a welcome ; but there are better books than this 
coming from the States. 


SMEE, D. Uncle Charlie’s Scrap Yard. Illus. by Biro 
94 pp. 74 X5 . =. + . + Hamish Hamilton 6/6 
Hamish Hamilton have produced a series other than the 
“Reindeer Books” entitled the “Antelope Books,” and 
apparently intended for even younger readers. The story in 
this one of the series, however, while shorter and more simply 
told that those in the “Reindeer” series, is one that will appeal 
to the same age group and not to a younger audience. It is 
the story of a search by a group of children living on a new 
estate for a playground. Small gardens and roads and 
ornamental parks are all in turn found unsuitable, and not 
until Uncle Charlie’s scrap yard is found at the conclusion 
of the story, are the children happy and satisfied. - One feels 
that the subject and title of the book could have had a little 
more attention instead of being summarily and briefly dealt 
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with at the end of the book. The picture of the gang of 
children is a true one and there is a gay rough and tumble 
air about the whole thing that conjures up the right impression. 
The writing too, however, takes on the same rough quality 
and becomes subservient to the subject. Writing for children 
does not need to appear to be written by them — but this 
author seems to think it does, with the result that he has 
produced a clipped, stark, limited and slangy piece of 
composition. The production is attractive and well illustrated, 
and exhibits a suitably bold clear print. 


Stewart, A. B. Bibi the Baker’s Horse. Illus. by A. 
Horowicz. 159 pp. 73 X 44 . Hutchinson 9/6 


This is another story for the “under tens’ — a quiet 
gentle story that yet ripples along with an undercurrent of 
colourful living interest. The author has lived in the French 
town of Avignon and here she tells us of the life of Bibi the 
baker’s Corsican horse. We hear of Bibi’s adoption and 
training, of her minor escapade, of her relationships with the 
homely lovable members of the family and of the part she 
played at the time of the flooding of the town. There is no 
characterisation and no pattern or plot in the story and the 
lack of event and definite climax may prove a stumbling block 
to the young reader. The general picture of life in Avignon, 
however, is a vivid bustling one, and Miss Stewart can snatch 
a hasty impression and imprint it on the mind by apt and 
concise phrasing. The whole is a bubbling, darting, laughing, 
harmonious movement that makes glad the heart and satisfies 
the senses, while the illustrations by Artur Horowicz seem to 
be essentially a part of this happy movement. A glossary of 
the French words used, with the explanation of their meanings 
and pronunciation, is given at the end of the book. 


Tompkins, J. The Otter Twins. Illus. by K. Wiese 
120 pp. 8} X 6 . ; P 


Warn: 7/6 


This is an addition to a well-known series of books 
relating to the lives of young creatures of the wilds. _ Its 
appeal is mainly to younger children with illustrations that are 
both authentic and lively, type that is large and clear, and 
the book as a whole is well presented. Each chapter is designed 
to show something in the otter’s life cycle. The otters are 
endowed with human characteristics so that the book reads 
more as a story than an actual portrayal of the otter’s life, 
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although all the details are, no doubt, correct. The style is 
clear and simple but without distinction. It is, in fact, written 
to a previously worked out formula and fulfils all the 


@ requirements. It is, therefore, successful in its purpose but 


without individuality. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Apter, I. Time in your Life. Lllus. 152 pp. 
SxS. . Dotson 10/6 


» This book, as one would “expect, explains how we “tell 


the time,” whether we use the apparent motion of sun, moon 
or stars. The failure of these methods to agree among 
themselves, and the difficulty of devising a calendar, are neatly 
explained. If you remember the rules given, there is no need 
for a watch on a starry night, and in the sunshine you follow 
the instructions and make a sundial with a few pieces of wood. 
. There are times, however, when clocks are essential, and their 
evolution is described. But the book goes further by assembling 
a large number of examples of natural rhythms from biology, 
physics and astronomy, and there is an adequate explanation 
of the use of radioactivity in estimating the age of rocks and 
fossils. The line drawings, by Ruth Adler, are useful and 
amusing, and directions are given for constructing a perpetual 
calendar which many children will like to make. 


' AtLtan, M. E. Ann’s Alpine Adventure. 191 pp. 
74 X 5 ‘ , Hutchinson 8/6 
One or two characters familiar to readers appear again 

in this story for girls. Ann, an English girl, goes to stay in 

Andermatt, Switzerland, where she helps her Swiss companion 

to overcome her shyness, makes friends with a group of young 

people and travels round one or two interesting places. The 
feeling for the country is well portrayed through Ann, though 
at times it becomes sentimental. There is no definite plot since 
the book mainly concerns Ann and her doings, the chief of which 
is her friendship with Leli. For the author to do this success- 
fully requires thorough characterisation and in this case it is not 
thorough enough. The blossoming of Leli is unconvincing 
right to the end of the book. Ann herself seems a paragon 
of all that a young girl should be, but this, in a heroine, can, 

I suppose, be encouraged. Pussy Alleyne is the most lively 

and interesting character and therefore the most convincing. 
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The Italian children complete the happy group. There are 
one or two adventures, together with one or two tremendous 
pieces of “good luck.” The book will appeal to most girls 
over eleven to be read and enjoyed until the next M. E. Allan 
book comes along. 


Auttan, M. E. Black Forest Summer. 184 pp. 
8 X 53 


Bodley Head 10/6 


A novel for older girls. The story is about a family of 
three daughters and an elder son, who are left parentless. How 
are they going to manage? Will Asta be able to take up the 
Scholarship she has won to the Art School? Will Thea be 
able to go on with her ballet dancing? And jolly Van, the 
youngest, how will she get over the shock? Who is going to 
look after her? Max, the brother, remains calm, nothing is 
going to prevent his getting on with his chosen career. 


When an uncle from Germany appears and takes the 
children back with him for a holiday at his home near the 
Black Forest, things begin to look better already. The English 
and German cousins meet and get to know each other. There 
are misunderstandings, but there is also the fascination of « 
new way of life, sight-seeing round Freiburg, and the beginnings 
of a love affair. By the last chapter it is obvious that the 
Hartrichs are getting over their troubles and heading for 
happy futures. 


It is a simple, unpretentious story that will give some 
mild pleasure to easily pleased readers. The guidebook style, 
the conventional characters, the usual ‘teenage emotions, will 
seem ordinary, even worthless stuff to the more critical “older 
girls.” 


Anprews, R. C. Quest of the Snow Leopard. Illus. 
by K. Wiese. 155 pp. ; P Phoenix House 12/6 


This book is dedicated ““To Boy Scouts Everywhere,” and 
Mr. Andrews will find a ready public amongst all boys. There 
is a milling concourse of excitement here, a series of short 
sharp incidents that keep the attention arrested and the breath 
almost continually held. The author has been director of the 
American Museum of Natural History and a traveller and 
explorer in many parts of the world. This story is centred 
in the province of Yunnan in South-West China and on the 
Tibetan frontier, and is based upon actual adventures that 
have happened to him or his friends. It gives us a good picture 
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of a zoological expedition in its detail and methods. There 
are, however, perhaps too many actual adventures in one 
expedition and a movement that seems too smooth and swift. 
The effect is thus somewhat superficial. All seems a little too 
facile and the dangers too easily overcome. The swift 
kaleidoscopic picture does linger here and there to give us a 
longer look — a little knowledge of a character and some 
intimate lovely pictures of the countryside. The author has 
a feeling for words as well as for action. It is a racy book 
but a healthy one, full of the freshness of the open air. The 
production is not, however, particularly attractive, and the 
illustrator, Kurt Wiese, does not appear to be in full sympathy 
with his subject. His impressions of distant scenes are very 
good but his close ups become less real. 


BaRNE, K. Introducing Schubert. Illus. by J. J. 
Crockford. 69 pp. 73 X 5 ‘ ‘ Dent 7/6 


Kitty Barne has already written brief lives of Mozart 
and Handel in this series, which presumably is designed to 
serve as a junior counterpart to the “Master Musician” series. 
Schubert is personally a more endearing figure than either 
Handel or Mozart, and Miss Barne conveys with authority 
and ease the lovable qualities of this curiously pathetic man. 
In music, perhaps more than in other arts, there seems to be 
an unbridgeable gap between the life, usually squalid and 
poverty-stricken, of a great composer, and his music, and never 
has it appeared more mysterious how a sad, and sadly 
inadequate, a man as Schubert should have written the best 
songs we know, some of the finest chamber and piano music, 
and probably the most popular symphony in the repertoire. 
Miss Barne sensibly draws on Schubert’s own letters to show 
not only his own character but his genius for friendship. This 
is a life of Schubert, and as such his music is only touched on 
incidentally; but the book has the merit of making the reader 
interested in, and eager to learn, Schubert’s music. 

The illustrations are an improvement on those for the 
earlier books (by the same artist); the lack of an index seems 


a pity. 


BATEMAN, R. Instructions to young Athletes. Illus. 
124 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ . . Museum 10/6 


Not since your reviewer first read Harold Abrahams on 
Athletics, and that was many years ago, has a book come to 
his notice so full of sound and straightforward common-sense 
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advice about the great variety of athletic events for which most 
school children are now able to prepare if they wish. Mr. 
Bateman makes his points clearly and does not repeat himself 
except with good reason. An added attraction of the book 
which certainly must add to its effectiveness, is the insertion 
in each significant chapter of a short and highly perceptive 
account of the achievement of some famous athlete who has 
pointed the way to perfection or at least to success. The 
photographs also are clearly chosen to illustrate major assertions 
about style or technique and are not, as they too frequently 
are, window dressing with celebrities. 


Bay.ey, V. Corsican Adventure. Illus. by M. L. 
Foster 160 pp. 74 X 5 : . Dent 11/( 


This book follows the pattern of Miss Bayley’s other 
adventure stories abroad. In this one the Marriotts and Gino 
investigate the shady doings of a research scientist who turns 
out to be more than half mad. There is much to appreciate 
in this book. The description of the Corsican background is 
excellent and the island becomes essentially part of the story 
as through the eyes of the Marriotts a hundred and one details 
are noticed. The style is conducive to the swift action of 
the plot, and the language is concise without the raciness of 
journalese. There is variety, pace and the whole mystery is 
cleverly built up to an exciting climax. The characterisation 
can also be commended, the friendly Major is an excellent 
eccentric and Gino well portrayed, but the “villain” is not so 
convincing. The young people, for they are not really children 
except one, do a number of unorthodox things, but all this is 
acceptable with the rest of the unusualness. The real doubt 
which arises is in the plot itself. It is far-fetched, it will not 
stand up to much probing, and the desire of this scientist to 
destroy and create a new world for himself does not fit in with 
the general tone of the book at all. It can pose a real problem 
for the young reader without offering any satisfaction. 
Otherwise, this book is a most acceptable adventure story for 
older children. The illustrations are excellent. 


Benary, M. Castle on the Border. 279 pp. 6 X 5 


Macmillan 13/6 

A new book by the author of The Ark and Rowan Farm, 
which will not only be enjoyed by readers of those good books, 
but also by slightly older girls. It is more a light novel than 
a children’s book. 
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The long, romantic story is set in Germany immediately 
after the last war. The heroine, Leni, has been left an orphan, 
and is working as a secretary in Frankfurt, living by herself, 
except for her dachshund, far away from her brother Pippo, 
who has a job in the country. When their aunt inherits the 
old family property, the Castle on the Border, the children 
go to live there too, helping to restore the place. The border 
is that between the Eastern and Western zones. The brother 
has been friendly with a band of impecunious actors who start 
a small Rep. company. They are young, poor, and hungry, 
but full of ideas. It soon becomes clear that they could all 
be housed in the castle, giving much needed help with the 
running of the place, and using it as a base for their tours. 


The main interests in the story are the development of 
Leni from a tight-lipped, old—before—her-time girl, made selfish 
by suffering, into a generous hearted young woman capable of 
looking after a bunch of orphaned children as well as being 
a talented actress ; the revival of the old castle made desolate 
by war and neglect ; the maturing and eventual marriage of 
Leni’s gay spark brother ; the fortunes of the astle Theatre 
Company leading gradually towards more and more success ; 
and the constant drama of the coming and going of unknown 
refugees who find shelter in the Castle cellars when they cross 
the border. 


It makes a crowded story, full of a variety of interesting 
people, young and old, gay and tragic. The background of 
post-war Germany is shown at first as full of gloom and 
hardships which gradually evaporate as eagerness begins to 
shine through. The characters all look with enthusiasm 
towards the future. The many people, and the fact that they 
are involved with realities, births, deaths, triumphs, ideas, in 
a real rough and tender world that is not all “holiday 
adventure,” make Margot Benary’s book reminiscent of those 
by Charlotte Yonge. 


Bruton, E. Clocks. 144 pp. 74 X 5 


Muller (True Books) 7/6 

Mr. Bruton has managed to compress an immense amount 

of information into a small space but the limitations of room 
combined with his effort to deal with the _ interesting 
personalities associated with clock-making and their wayward 
fortunes sometimes involve him in awkwardness of arrangement 
and sometimes in the inclusion of snippets of information which 
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are partly irrelevant and partly of doubtful authenticity. There 
was no need to drag in Alfred’s (probably) apocryphal cakes, 
and “Burning the candle at both ends” seems more likely to 
have been associated with the extravagance of folding the 
already precious rushlight than with the candle clock. The 
“tub” version of the water clock is not clearly explained, and 
some of the technical points about pendulums need more careful 
demonstration to be understood by beginners. The sectional 
captions within chapters tend to cheapen the general impression 
of the text, as they so often resemble journalistic headlines in 
the very popular dailies and might better have been grouped 
beneath chapter headings or omitted. The illustrations are 
plentiful and on the whole clear, but strike an unreal note 
where they are combined with some human figure or activity. 


BuckeripGce, A. Stories for Boys. 272 pp. 8 X 54 


Faber 15/- 
One supposes there must be occasional stories for boys 
as uproarious as L. A. G. Strong’s The Abyssinian Crayfish 
but they must be hard to come by at such a high literary level. 
Of most of the items in this collection the same may be said 
whether they are again humorous like Seeley-Bohn Pretends, 
by Donald Gilchrist, and Specs by Moonlight, by Janet 
McNeill ; dramatic like Aubrey Feist’s Affair of Honour or 
Jack Cox’s Warning Shot ; historical like Geoffrey Trease’s 
A Wood by Moonlight or Cynthia Harnett’s Pudding Lane 
to Pie Corner; or a sublime spoof like Conan Doyle’s 
Spedegue’s Dropper. The standard of this very varied selection 
is high in all its species and it is invidious to mention any 
specific story with the suggestion that it is superior to the rest. 
Some of the characters will be familiar to readers of 
contemporary juvenile fiction, and where they are new they 
will provoke a desire to know more about their exploits in 
longer books by the same authors. A very successful anthology 
is enhanced by good print and sound binding. 


Burton, Dr. M. Animals. 144 pp. 74 X 5 





Muller (True Books) 7/6 

The animals actually dealt with in this survey of world 
creatures are limited first of all, by design, to mammals only, 
and secondly by space to some seven principal classes: bats, 
insectivores, rodents, carnivores, porpoises, hoofed animals and 
apes. Even so it soon becomes obvious that Dr. Burton cannot 
do more than deal with outstanding characteristics in each 
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group. The author, fortunately, has a lucid style and also 
manages to impose some sort of form on his treatment of his 
subject. He relates some surprising facts and corrects some 
old-established beliefs and theories, but it is a very great pity 
that he could not have been allowed more scope. However well 
he has managed within the limitations of space he has not 
done much more than titivate the curiosity of readers. 


CATHERALL, A. Jamboree Challenge. Illus. by K. 
Brookes. 170 pp. 73 X 5 ; ‘ ‘ Dent 10/6 


This book is described as a scouting story with a difference, 
the difference being such that there is very little scouting left. 
The idea of the book is very good. “Two fathers pit their 
older scouting wits against their two sons in an Easter 
week-end camp. Unknown to both parties, Grandfather, an 
even older scout and his grandson, step into the field. All 
this holds great promise for the plot. It breaks down, however, 
when some coal thieves also come into the story. From that 
point on, it becomes more and more confusing, and the scouting 
is altogether lost. ‘There is muddle to the end of the book, 
the two fathers and their sons are conveniently arrested and 
the grandson embarks on a series of heroics. Although all is 
eventually straightened out, one is left with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction at the unreality of the book as a whole. The 
illustrations are adequate. 


CHALMERS, J. W. Red River Adventure. Illus. by 
L. Parker. 158 pp. 83 X 53 : Macmillan 12/6 


Red River Adventure is the exciting account of the venture 
out of which came ultimately the great city of Winnipeg. An 
adventure it was, inspired by a faith in the future which would 
not admit defeat, and a faith which was shared equally by the 
Earl of Selkirk, whose wealth and influence began and fought 
for his scheme against great opposition — and by the Scots 
and Irish settlers who were prepared to risk their lives in a 
hard and unknown country. These men and women were 
largely from the dispossessed crofters whom Lord Selkirk had 
already used for colonies elsewhere. ‘This settlement opposed 
by the great fur-trading companies and their agents, was to 
have a bitter struggle for existence. Twice the small township . 
of Fort Douglas was taken, and the farmers driven out. The 
numbers engaged were fortunately small, and in the end the 
vigour of Lord Selkirk himself established the colony securely. 
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Dr. Chalmers, himself a native of Winnipeg, gives a 
graphic picture of the remote and little-known struggle, and 
it is well that some names little remembered in this country 
should be given their due, in particular Lord Selkirk himself 
and his first Governor, Miles Macdonnell, who met the original 
hardships and local opposition with such courage. 


Cuauncy, N. Tiger in the Bush. Illus. by M. 
Horder. 171 pp. 74 X5 . . . O.P. 9/6 


The strength of this book lies in the Tasmanian setting. 
It is beautifully and sensitively brought before the mind of 
the reader, not as a mere description, but in the people who 
live in the valley, whose lives are a part of it and whose 
personalities it governs. 


The story centres round Badge, the eleven year-old 
youngest member of this family in the valley, who discovers 
a secret about the rare Tasmanian tiger and, in an unguarded 
moment, gives that secret away to two scientists, one of whom 
he greatly admires. His remorse on realisation, followed by 
his plans to remain true to the valley and its life yet still 
wishing to help his scientist, is excellently handled by the 
author. Badge is a down-to-earth honest thinking boy who 
comes out of trouble the better for it. The rest of his family 
— Liddle-Ma, Dad, brother Lance and sister Iggy — are 
all individuals and yet part of that valley team. [Each 
character is fully rounded in portrayal, and the personal 
relationships truly interpreted. 


The result is a worth while book, meat for any boy or 
girl with a liking for something different, it is also a book tht 
can be read again and more extracted at every reading. It 
can open new pathways and open new realms of experience 
as enjoyment increases for the young reader. The small neat 
illustrations are to be commended and the presentation is good. 


Ciewes, D. Adventure on Rainbow Island. Illus. 
by S. Hughes. 256 pp. 7} X 54 ‘ Collins 10/6 





Sark, more particularly Little Sark, is admirable 
environment for a holiday adventure, particularly for a family 
of three children who have had some detecting experience and 
take with them a hint of a mystery that needs to be solved. The 
intrusion of a plausible artist who soon turns out to be nothing 
of the sort makes a promising mixture indeed, and hazards of 
weather and shortage of normal means of transport ensure that 
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investigations take some time. There are several good surprises 
though the children do not perhaps emerge very clearly as 
characters. 


Cooke, B. K. (Ed.) The Quest of the Beast, from Sir 
Thomas Malory’s Morte D’Arthur and other 
sources. 215 pp. 74 X 5 ; ; E. Ward 12/6 


The “Golden Legend” Series is an admirable one and its 
intentions to present something of the vast heritage of our 
legends in modernised and clear and lucid prose, seems to 
have been successfully realised. This is the Iatest addition 
telling of the adventures of Sir Palomides, a knight of King 
Arthur’s court, as he seeks for a strange and gentle beast. 
This unusual beast, part serpent, part leopard, part lion, makes 
the sound of the baying of hounds and always avoids a fight. 
However, at the last, Sir Palomides overcomes it, delivers the 
one held captive by its evil and marries Igraine the Fair. 
Interwoven in the story is the tale of Sir Tristram and Queen 
Iseult and ever around are the knights of King Arthur’s court 
and Merlin, the well known and well loved character. Mr. 
Cooke has preserved the life of all these in his edited narrative 
and the jousting and the intrigue, the chivalry and the treachery 
and the loves of all this colourful clashing company, glitter 
and sparkle against a background of castle and countryside. 
The narrative is concise and condensed as is the original. No 
words are wasted, with the result that the book is packed 
with action and character. To the young impatient reader 
this stern concentration may prove a confusion, but to those 
who have patience there will be an astringent, refreshing, and 


enriching contact. Occasionally the simplification seems to 
have misfired leaving a halting artificial effect, and this 
unfortunately heightens the difficulties of compression — a 


compression that in the original would be one of guileless art. 
The photographs of illustrations from Tavola Rotonda in the 
National Library of Florence are admirably illustrative of the 
action and atmosphere. The production is a little pedestrian. 
Such a collection does deserve a finer treatment. 


CourLANDER, H. (Ed.) Ride with the Sun. Illus. by 
R. Duvoisin. 22 pp. 8 X 54 : E. Ward 15/- 


This collection of folk-tales has been compiled for the 
United Nations Women’s Guild, and royalties are being 
devoted to international humanitarian work. It would be nice 
to support so desirable an undertaking, but Ride with the Sun 
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is not a very satisfactory book. The tales, one from each ot 
the member nations, are often unfamiliar and sometimes 
excellent, but they are given mostly in remarkably flat and 
uninteresting versions. As a source-book for story-tellers and 
students of folk-lore, the collection has much to commend it; 
but it is difficult to believe that many children will be attracted 
by the dull prose and the forbidding layout. The decorations 
by Roger Duvoisin are much below the usual standard of this 
fine artist’s work. The book is provided with what the 
Americans call a ‘“folkloristic commentary,’ which is 
occasionally naive beyond belief. 


Epwarps, M. Operation Seabird. Illus. by G. 
Whittam. 256 pp. 7} X 54 ; : Collins 10/6 


Tamzin, Rissa, Meryon and the rest will be familiar 
characters to readers of Mrs. Edwards’ earlier books and as 
children they improve on acquaintance. Here they are caught 
up in an humane endeavour to save the lives of seabirds 
suffering from oil waste in the home bays and one learns a 
good deal incidentally of how to cope with this by no means 
unusual problem of our coasts today. As the oil menace also 
threatens the holiday livelihood of local inhabitants, there are 
other interesting threads to the story, particularly as Diccon 
insists that the oil is issuing from a sunken tanker and turns 
out to be nearly right. The Romney Marshes form a novel 
locality for movement and exploration, and a runaway train 
and a thieving villager are added for good measure. Though 
some of the minor incidents may appear a little contrived, the 
story as a whole is well done and the children, as usual, are 


delightful. 


FarrLey, T. C. AND IsRAEL, C. E. The true North 
Illus. by James Hill. 160 pp. 84 X 54. Macmillan 12/6 


This, the latest in the “Great Stories of Canada” series, 
is competently and efficiently written. It concerns the life of 
Captain Joseph Berrier and his work in claiming lands of the 
Arctic for the Canadian government. In one or two places 
the narrative is jerky resulting in a lack of continuity. It is 
a biography that many children will read with interest and 
pleasure, even though there seems to be little variety. It is 
as if the reader gets a good over-all view of Berrier’s life, 
realises how interesting it is but without any close-ups to the 
mountain-tops and valleys of his experiences. The reader 
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knows they are there but by virtue of the presentation is unable 
to perceive them. The illustrations are bold and effective, 
and the format is good, in line with others in the series. On 
the whole, it will stand worthily by their side. On closing 
the book, however, one sometimes wonders for a moment if 
the same person has not really written them all. 


Farapay, M. The Young Traveller in South America 
Illus. 128 pp. 74 X 5 ; ‘ ; Phoenix 9/6 


The reputation of this series is now too well established 
for one to call in question the reliabilty of the information in 
an addition to the large number of titles now available in it. 
One can still, however, offer some comment on the composition 
of the book and in this case one feels that the young travellers, 
Keith and Harriet Lester, though feasibly brought to South 
America in the first place, are extraordinarily fortunate in the 
number of relatives and friends, friends of relatives and 
relatives of friends who turn up to enable them to see so 
much of a huge continent in so short a time. 


Miss Faraday, as headmistress of a Peruvian school, knows 
her subject and within the slightly artificial framework almost 
inevitable in the project confronting her, writes freshly and 
entertainingly throughout. The frontispiece and twenty-five 
photographs are as usual first rate. 


Fintay, W. Canal Holiday. 192 pp. 74 X 5 
Harrap 8/6 
It was a very nice idea to write a story about the trial 
trip of a canal barge (sorry — boat !) converted by its retired 
owner into a pleasure craft to tempt jaded holiday makers 
into spending a leisured week or fortnight on the _lovelier 
portions of the Oxford and Grand Union Canals. The 
children who act as crew are a mixed lot, from the elder, Joyce, 
a trained caterer nearly ready to look for a job, to the three 
Crawford children and their unwelcome cousin, Veronica, who 
naturally changes for the better in the course of a voyage beset 
by chores, thefts, duckings and groundings between 
Northampton and Banbury. Miss Finlay does this sort of 
thing well, disseminating « vast deal of interesting information 
about a comparatively rare way of life without ever seeming 
didactic or improving. 
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Forest, A. Falconer’s Lure. Illus. by T. Kallin 
247 pp. 8 X 5 , , Faber 13/6 


This is another beck about the Marlow family who, 
readers of The Marlows and the Traitor will remember are 
quite the most interesting family to have appeared in a children’s 
book for years. The story is about a summer holiday during 
which the family inherit a large property near the south coast, 
and mooch about the countryside pursuing their private 
interests. The story is, of course, the least important thing 
in the book. The Marlows are worth reading about, 
whatever they happen to be doing. Theirs is a big family, 
mostly girls — Nicola likes hawking and the sea, Lawrie likes 
riding and games, Karen is scholarly, Peter is at Dartmouth, 
Ginty wants to go on the stage, etc. Unlike the children in 
most children’s books they develop from chapter to chapter, 
so that at the end they are more grown up than they were at 
the beginning. Unlike the children in most children’s books, 
their talk is both interesting and funny, not just patches of 
flat conversation between spurts of action. Unlike the children 
in most children’s books, they are both lifelike and likeable. 
They do enviable things like hawking and riding and diving, 
but they also do ordinary things like washing up and having 
their hair cut. Best of all, besides talking and doing, all the 
Marlows are capable of thoughts and feelings. 


Older girls will enjoy this book, and find in it much 
more than just another holiday tale larded with information 
about falconry. Antonia Forest catches the reality and the 
fine nuances of family life as they have not been caught since 
the Bastables or the Daisy Chain. The illustrations are not 
good enough for such a full, well-written book. 


L. Castles. Illus. 88 pp. 83 X 64 
E.S.A. 8/6 
Here is another admirably written book on one of the 
most familiar features of the countryside surviving from a now 
very distant way of life. The account of churches in the same 
series was first-rate, and this is nothing behind that. The 
ground covered is, of course, familiar enough, being much the 
same as that of Mr. Sellman in another recent work, but since 
the approach is perhaps a little less technical, there is plenty 
of room on the shelves for both volumes. One very good 
feature of the book is the large number of drawings and 
diagrams, so clear and self-explanatory that an intelligent and 
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handy child might almost construct his own model from them. 
There are in addition plans of the chief types of castle discussed, 
taken from classic examples, and beautifully clear drawings of 
equipment and defensive details. 


Gass, J. Through an Opera Glass. Illus. 160 pp. 
aw. . Harrap 10/6 


To present the history of opera, with synopses of the 
best known operatic works, and to discuss the principles which 
lie behind the various theories of opera, cannot be regarded 
as an easy task Miss Gass has embarked on it light-heartedly, 
and the result can hardly be commended. She starts 
promisingly enough with a short answer to the type of critic 
who says “opera is a fat gentleman yelling at a fat lady,” but 
her hectic and in most cases wholly inadequate rush through 
her programme will disappoint those who love opera without 
interesting those who do not. The information she imparts 
is easily accessible in the operatic section of any public library, 
and beyond a predisposition in favour of British opera — 
patriotically acceptable but artistically hard to justify — she 
produces no “line” of her own. Her style is best defined by 
example, of which the following is typical: “All people in 
business take stock at some time or other. We are not in 
business, but we will take stock — recap, if you like that 
expression better.” By comparison with Kitty Barne or Lionel 
Slater her attempt to weld history, anecdotes, technical matters 
and synopses into a cohesive narrative can be sern for what 
it is. She resembles more closely Dr. Scholes, with his 
elephantine avuncularity, but he, unlike Miss Gass, knows very 
well what he is talking about. 


Gray, A. Roman Eagle, Celtic Hawk. Illus. by D. 
Hall. 255 pp. 8 X 5 ; , Bodley Head 12/6 


This is a long historical novel of the school of Rosemary 
Sutcliff. It is detailed and severely written, conceding nothing 
to a young audience. The Ninth Legion is the centre of Mr. 
Gray’s story, his main characters being three Romans of the 
Legion who are captured by the Brigantes, escape, live a 
desperate four months in enemy country, and at last make their 
way back to their headquarters at Lincoln. It is an exciting 
adventure story. There is plenty of interesting information 
about the life of Roman soldiers in A.D. 69. There are many 
pleasant asides about the landscape and wild life of Britain 
at that time. The book fails to be more than second rate 
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partly because the characters and their conversation are out 
of period, and unconvincing, but mostly because, in spite of 
heaping on the colour and pulling out all the stops in his big 
scenes, the author never brings to his careful material the final 
touch of the good, romantic storyteller, which would flick it 
all to life. 


Gray, N. S. New Clothes for the Emperor. Illus. 
by J. J. Farjeon. 119 pp. 74 X 5 . Oxford 8/6 


Mr. Gray has again helped to satisfy a need in children’s 
literature and written a robust and colourful play admirably 
suited for the children’s stage. The play is loosely based upon 
the fairy tale by Hans Andersen, but Mr. Gray has added a 
surrounding aura and numerous embellishments of his own. 
The added detail and intricacies merge closely into the original 
tale, becoming natural adornments and packing it with added 
richness, while the symbolism and truth is rich and gleaming 
throughout. Mr. Gray has a sharp and pungent wit and 
the humour is abundant. Just occasionally, however, the 
humour and the efficacy of the whole become a little misplaced 
and slide down to the lower level of the pantomime. The 
effect then becomes rather coarse, but this is only a momentary 
impression and on the whole the play is gay and rich with the 
true traditional flavour of the ever satisfying fairy tale. 


GuiLtot, R. A Boy and five Huskies. Illus. by J. 
de la Fontinelle. 227 pp. 8 X 54 . Methuen 13/6 


This is a new setting for René Guillot, in the sub-arctic 
of North Canada, and once again the author makes one realise 
just how important atmosphere is to a book. The poetry is 
there, the mastery of words is there, bringing vividly to the 
reader’s imagination the solemn beauty of the snows. 


Again the characterisation is all that one is led to expect 
of Guillot, tough men of the North with lives and wills 
conditioned by environment, the perceptive portrayal of the 
philosophy of a half-breed Eskimo-Indian, the independence of 
Uncle Como, the hero of the book’s hero, fifteen year-old Eric. 


Eric is ready for adventure and the book is about his 
journey North acting as a decoy for his uncle who is being 
hunted by a Mountie. Eric nearly takes on too much, but 
the finish sees him safe, with an understanding between Uncle 
Como and Joe Kling, the Mountie. How deep can one go 
when reading Guillot’s books? What prompts such strong 
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powerful writing? Is it symbolical in any way? There is 
so much to explore and extract from such books that it is 
difficult for a young reader and will only appeal to those who 
have the intelligence and imagination to draw on the treasures 
of a visionary’s work. It is not easy but like all such things 
worth the reward. It would perhaps have been only right to 
put the translator’s name on the title page, especially when 
the job has been well done. The same applies to the illustrator 
with his neat and effective line drawings. 


Hamitton, E. Children at Moyinish. Illus. by M. 
Gill. 159 pp. 8X5 . . .  Bodley Head 10/6 


Miss Hamilton has no exciting story to tell here, but her 
roving eye passes over some of the farmland of the Irish 
countryside seeing everything and knowing intimately its 
owners and its children and its animals. There are few actual 
incidents except for the unexpected winning of a race by one 
of the horses at the end of the story, and the consequent 
helping of the family fortunes. Her characters are all quiet, 
gentle and lovable ones, and if the picture tends to be too 
romanticised one can forgive the author’s leniency because of 
her own obvious sympathy and insight. The people are always 
pleasant, but maybe they are thus because we see beyond the 
rougher surface. Miss Hamilton has no exceptional command 
of words but she can describe simply and surely season to 
season pictures of the countryside, and if we are quiet we 
catch a vivid glimpse of the moving colourful life of the 
country she knows. One gains the impression that the author 
has been still and quiet for a long time herself until she has 
become drenched with the atmosphere around her, and that this 
book contains some of the musings that have grown from her 
meditative observations. The book will not have a wide appeal, 
but a gentle and persuasive one that will unobtrusively make 
a sure impression. The production is good. The illustrations 
by Margery Gill are a little stiff and cramped at times but 
otherwise in harmony with the reality of the book. 


HarRINGTON, J. Jesus of Nazareth. Illus. 191 pp. 
i. ; . Brockhampton Press 12/6 


It is essential to remember that this is the “book” of a 
cycle: of eight plays, shown on television, and designed to 
present the life and teaching of Jesus in a dramatic but 
truthful and easily comprehensible fashion, and as such it is 
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very good. Radio and television create remarkable demands 
for books, but it is a pity that the publishers did not incorporate 
their Story Behind the Television Programme in the foreword 
here for the guidance of the reader who has not seen the 
television programmes. Such a reader imagines himself telling 
these stories to young children in the colloquial style commonly 
adopted but even so feels that at times the language used is 
not easily acceptable, though it represents well the emotions 
those around Jesus probably felt. Where Christ Himself 
speaks there are only minor deviations from the Gospel texts, 
and these no doubt are well chosen for the dramatic method 
ot presentation. 


The book is well produced, with clear text and a wealth 
of excellent photographs lent by the B.B.C., and many of 
them taken in the Holy Land. Many parts of the story are 
impressively told, and in the descriptions of the final scenes 
of Christ’s life the dramatic feeling is intense. As an 
introduction to the Gospels the plays are no doubt excellent 
and the book will have its value in fixing the idea in the child’s 
mind. But there is always the danger, as with abridged 
classics, that a child, having read this book will believe he 
has read the scripture story, and though he may get a good 
deal of Christ’s teaching he will not get the inimitable literature 
of the Authorised Version. “Little girl, it’s time to get up,” 
may be correct translation and may bring a dramatic scene 
to life, but it lacks the quality of the Biblical phrase, “Damsel, 
I say unto thee, arise.” It will not remain in the mind for 
all time as do the passages so many older people learned in 
their schooldays. This apart, this cycle of plays is a noble 
conception, carried out with care and devotion, and it is to be 
hoped that readers will note that the author also, when asked 
where to find the story, replies, “In the Bible.” 


Hostey, L. F. Exploring the Pacific. Lllus. by G. 
Randall. 71 pp. 84 X 64 , ; Methuen 10/6 





Methuen’s Outlines are mounting up into a formidable 
reference library for boys and girls. They should certainly 
help to satisfy the young during the time when they begin to 
crave for information. Any facts about anything are then 
grist to their mills, and the more precisely these are presented 
to them, the better. A few more years and they will be deep 
in Whittaker’s Who’s Who, even Bradshaw. 
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Exploring the Pacific is divided into short sections on a 
double columned page. ‘These lead from one to another in 
a fairly random way, so that perhaps the most valuable part of 
the volume is the Index. Here it is possible to follow up clues 
suggested by words like Incas, yams, gold, boomerangs, 
head-hunters, and so on. It is a good index, but not quite good 
enough. In the text there are references to such Pacific 
characters as The Ancient Mariner and Robinson Crusoe, but 
these are not to be found under A, M, R or C. The packed 
back of the book also has a Book List, which seems excellent. 


There are a large number of maps and line illustrations 
sprinkled over the subjects in an apparently haphazard way. 
Sometimes they show portraits, sometimes they show imaginary 
scenes of things being done, like “Blackbirding”; sometimes 
they demonstrate something practical like how to thatch a 
Samoan hut, sometimes they are just collectors’ pieces like a 
wooden comb. The general appearance of the book makes it 
seem something more for school than for home. 


Hype, M. Arctic Whaling Adventures. Illus. 
geome SMG. el tl tl tl 7/6 


Whaling appears to have become a popular topic, but here 
at least is a publication which may lay claim to being a source 
book of the history of the industry and its seamen adventurers. 
Mr. Hyde has made good use of graphic passages in accounts 
given by Conan Doyle, Robert Fotherby’s Journal, by Edward 
Pellham, the Scoresby family, Captain William Barron, 
Captain George E. Tyson, Commander Markham and others 
with first hand experience of the old whaling days. Where 
the text is his own it is adequate in connectedness and rapid 
in style, so that the whole survey appears at once authentic 
and entertaining. It is time, however, that authors and 
publishers took a more realistic view of their illustrations and 
ceased to label perfectly ordinary drawings “Captain Duncan’s 
dogs attacking a bear,” “Tyson shooting a bear near his igloo” 
and so on, when there is no guarantee whatever of verisimilitude 
with the actual incident. 


KamM, J. Men Who Served Africa. 176 pp. 8 X 5 
Harrap 10/6 

Miss Kamm has brought together a veritable host of 
explorers, missionaries, administrators, zoologists and statesmen 

who have worked in and for Africa and has here presented 
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their lives in a series of hasty pictures. Mungo Park, 
Alexander Mackay, William Wilberforce, James Aggrey and 
Albert Schweitzer are among those making up the array of 
small but detailed sketches. The result is a cramped collection 
of a myriad facts in close proximity that too early satiate the 
reader. Amongst the first miniature biographies in particular 
the subject matter is so very similar that it is confusing, and 
each merges into the other to make a flat blur of scenery and 
almost identical explorers. Miss Kamm _ has admirable 
enthusiasm, but the enthusiasm should have been disciplined, 
and each fact interpreted by and intermingled with, a little 
more thought and feeling. These swift superficial glimpses, 
however, will appeal to the younger and more restless reader 
and the galaxy of people forms an inspiring and stimulating 
crowd. 
LAMBERT, R. §. Redcoat Sailor: the Adventures of 
Sir Howard Douglas. Illus. by A. Dingle. 160 pp. 
 }¢¢ ae . Macmillan 11/6 
This is one of a fairly ambitious series of books published 
by Macmillan under the generic title “Great Stories of 
Canada.” It can be said to fulfil its purpose well, for it tells 
in good clean prose — accompanied by rather poor pictures — 
the life-story of Sir Howard Douglas, who led a life of fantastic 
bravery and resource and played a part in the forming of 
modern Canada. It seems fair, however, neither on the author 
nor the reader, to publish a book with no bibliography or 
index, and no suggestion as to the degree of authenticity of 
the incidents related. The dialogue is not “period,” but gives 
an adequate illusion of the past ; but in presenting a story 
which purports to be history it is surely essential to indicate 
fairly exactly what is fact, what is factual-fiction and what 
is fiction. Again and again when the author describes an 
incident or encounter, the need for authorities and sources seems 
paramount. If it is suggested that children neither need nor 
want to know sources, this seems to under-estimate their 
mentality. It is to be hoped that in further volumes of the 
series now in preparation, this omission will be rectified. 


LamptucH, L. Vagabond’s Castle. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 221 pp. 8 X 5} . Cape 10/6 
Lois Lamplugh wrote quite a good first book about 
children living and adventuring on the North Devon coast. 
Then there was a second book about the same children — not 
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so good. Now Vagabond’s Castle, which is really nothing 
more than a competent example of how pots are kept boiling. 

Based — I guess on notes taken during a happy 
hostelling holiday in North Italy — the Youth Hostel in the 
story is a real one ; that castle sticking out over the bay at 
Lerici — it mixes authentic scenery with a weary plot about 
an innocent scientist escaping from communists. The same 
chatty boy and girl characters from the previous books are all 
here. It is all briskly, not very thoughtfully, written. The 
production is tasteful with line drawings by Stobbs and a 
coloured frontispiece. In the end it is just another of those 
holiday adventure stories for boys and girls. 





Lewis, R. anp Watson, J. Your Book of Stamp 

Collecting. Illus. 44 pp. 84 X 6 . Faber 7/6 
There is nothing about stamp collecting that has not 
already been said many times. Indeed there is not very much 
to be said: so far as the beginner is concerned, and this book 
is for the very beginner. How to acquire your stamps, how 
to identify them, sort them, mount them. Suggestions for the 
many of “thematic” collections with many illustrations of 

specimens. Of the 44 pages in this book 17 are illustrations. 


Littincton. K. Soapy and the Pharaoh’s Curse 

Heinemann 10/6 

This is a short thriller for schoolboys. It contains an 

old mixture of bumps in the night, mysterious foreigners, 

mesmerism, a vengeful curse, boy detectives, police in the 

shrubbery, and even here or there a corpse. It is well told 

in the first person by the boy, John Varney, son of a famous 

Egyptologist round whom the action centres. It is an 

unremarkable book that will please the William and Jennings 
public for whom it is intended. 


Mayne, W. The Blue Boat. Illus. by G. Spence 
173 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ ; ; ; O.U.P. 10/6 
r. Mayne continues to pursue his own course, 

unaffected by fashions and undeterred by criticism. His new 
book is as delightful, and as difficult, as The Member of the 
Marsh, and the characters are more odd than ever before. 
Hugh and Christopher, two small boys, spend their holidays 
with Mrs. Wrigley while their parents are in Africa. Sent 

out every day to play nicely on the beach, they in fact spend 
their time exploring a mysterious mere, with an island inhabited 
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by giant, goblin, bear and other strange things. With the 
aid of the goblin, his friend the alchemist, and their animal 
supporters, the boys challenge the giant to battle. In a 
somewhat contrived ending, they return to Mrs. Wrigley’s 
to find that their parents have come home. 


Of the many shots in Mr. Mayne’s locker, perhaps the 
most effective is style. His writing always has great beauty, 
subtlety and evocative power. He has a remarkable gift for 
bringing a scene vividly to life. He loves landscape and knows 
how to use it as an essential actor in his story. His humour 
is of the sort which creeps up on the reader unawares ; instead 
of laughter it brings a warm glow of satisfaction. He has 
the most profound and intimate knowledge of boys and their 
ways. His two principals are delightfully contrasted; Hugh, 
who lives in a world of the imagination, Christopher, who 
clings to reality as a protection from the terrors of his fancies; 
and he shows how the boys influence one another. He is a 
master of revealing dialogue. 


I have no doubt at all that this is a very fine book, infused 
with wisdom, gaiety and deep understanding. It is not so 
clearly a book for children, many of whom will be baffled by 
its strangeness and by its blending of realism and imagination. 
It should, nevertheless, be put within children’s reach, for to 
the right child it will come as the opening up of a new world. 


Micuak., J. Chokra. Illus. by S. Tresilian. 247 pp. 

8x53 . . . . +« ##« ##=Macmillan 14/- 
This is a story of Kipling’s India, where time passes 
pleasantly with polo, horse-racing and Frontier incidents. 
There is no Congress Party and no hint of self-government. 

It is a pleasant old-fashioned story with uncomplicated 
psychology and simple values. Chokra, a little English orphan, 

is brought up by a retired major who develops his natural 
skill with horses and launches him at the end on a career as 

a professional jockey. There is a great deal of racing and 
much horse-lore, but, thank heaven, no ghastly talk of “cleaning 
tack,” for this is a boys’ story, not a pony book. The 
excitements, including attempted murder and kidnapping, are 
plausible and well-managed. Altogether an admirable book by 

a writer who knows his subject and writes modestly and well. 
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Montcomery, R. G. The Golden Stallion’s Victory 
Illus. by G. Giguere. 207 pp. 74 X 5 
Hodder and Stoughton 9/6 


This book is the fourth in the series and Bar L Ranch 
has yet another threat to its tranquillity. This time someone 
is prepared to do almost anything to buy the land. The story 
tells how the Carter family once again succeed in holding 
their own. The well-known characters appear again ; 
impulsive Charlie and Ellen, a cautious father, a gentle mother 
and then Golden Boy, the stallion. This book does not seem 
to be up to the standard of its predecessors. The style is 
straightforward narrative, the background and details of life 
good, the tenderness of Charlie for Ellen without sentiment, 
yet the whole thing seems to lack vitality and on the whole 
there is very little concerning horses. This is a pity, as R. G. 
Montgomery has a gift for describing the lives and habits of 
animals. Perhaps it would now be a good thing if Charlie 
and Ellen could grow up, marry and thus complete the series. 
Nevertheless, the book will find its place among the 
comparatively few westerns for children. 


Morton, B. Make Your Own Soft Toys. Illus. 
63 pp. 84 X 6 , , ; ; ; Faber 8/6 


Miss Morton shows very clearly and simply how to make 
soft toys such as Teddy Bears, Lambs, Ducks, Monkeys and 
a Humpty Dumpty. Adequate information about materials 
and stuffing and sewing stitches is given at the beginning of 
the book, and the instructions themselves are direct, 
straightforward and printed in a bold clear type. The 
illustrations have the same appropriate economy of line and 
the many patterns given are drawn on a squared background. 
This pleasurable craft appears to be a very simple one, and 
Miss Morton certainly helps to make it so, while the results 
should be most effective and worthwhile. The last section 
incites us to “Design your own “Toys,” and after an 
apprenticeship it is likely that a craftsman of almost any age 
will be led to more enthusiasms and greater creative efforts. 


Nok, S. Instructions to Young Tennis Players. Illus. 
93 pp. 8% X 53 : , P Museum Press 10/6 
There is nothing new in this book. It has all been said 
before, sometimes better and quite often worse. Any young 
player who is determined to improve his game cannot fail to 
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benefit from a study of Miss Noel’s advice. On the whole it 
is well written, for the author, after a distinguished career 
as a player in the highest possible spheres, has become lawn 
tennis correspondent of the Sunday Times. Like all volumes in 
the “Brompton Library” it is adequately produced. 


Noet-Baker, F. The Land and People of Greece 
Illus. 84pp. 8X5 . . £A.andC. Black 7/6 


In any attempt to describe the land and peoples of Greece 
it must be difficult to resist the temptation to be too much 
drawn aside by consciousness of its past. While the author 
gives due attention to the past where apposite he never allows 
his sense of proportion to be overcome. His emphasis is always 
on what Greece is as a result of the past or in spite of it. 
Historically, politically or geographically it is not an easy 
country to deal with, and Mr. Noel-Baker treats his topics 
systematically without losing animation or variety, wisely 
dealing separately with towns, countryside and _ islands, 
concentrating the past domination of Greece in two chapters 
and religion in another, concluding with some salutary 
information and advice to the would-be traveller. There are 
fourteen excellent photographs and four plates in colour, with 
a clear map, an Appendix of principal facts and a short Index. 


Ouiver, J. The Eaglet and the Angry Dove. Illus. 
by M. Pride. 22 pp. 8 X 5 ; Macmillan 14/- 


It is St. Columba, head of the Celtic Monastry on Iona 
in the sixteenth century who strides through the pages of this 
book blazing with a quiet strength that seems to free the 
winds of God, the winds of wisdom and love upon all he 
meets, and the writing dispenses something of that same spirit. 
Here we read of how he brought the Christian Gospel to the 
Picts, vanquished the evil power of the Druids, and thus by 
peaceable means put an end to the war between Picts and 
Scots. Miss Oliver has based her story on fact and added 
little invention. The two young boys, Brian and Niall, who 
travel with Columba to the stronghold of the Picts and who 
both have sisters held captive by the Arch Druid there, are 
fictitious, but only serve to focus further light upon the electric 
scene. All the characters have their own particular significance 
and individual piquancy, while the rhythm of the story has an 
attractive rise and fall, an allegro and an adagio, that give 
the active excitement and the deep leisurely thoughtfulness that 
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it is so characteristic of the whole. The writing captures the 
r atmosphere and feeling of the times and exhibits a 
n sparkling astringency by its choice of the exact word and 
in its condensed descriptions. The author has_ sincerity 


and integrity, and an enthusiasm for the things that matter 
most. The charcoal illustrations by Malcolm Pride are most 


6 unusual, dark, rough and sketchy, but their uncertainty is 
perhaps suitable here and suggestive of more than physical eyes 
h can see. 
a Osmonp, E. Villages. Illus. 80 pp. 8 X 53 
vs Batsford 8/6 
ys Mr. Osmond is the author of an earlier book on the 
it. development of the village which is deservedly well known, 
sy excellent in conception and production. This addition to a 
cs lively and enterprising series comes, therefore, with a strong 
vy initial recommendation, and to a great extent it does not 
s, 


disappoint. Until very recently the vast majority of 
Englishmen — and this book deals with England rather than 
ry with Britain — have been villagers, and in one sense, therefore, 





re the history of the village has indeed been that of the country. 
th This history Mr. Osmond surveys with breadth and yet with 
X. surprising comprehensiveness, and illustrates his point with his 

accustomed freshness and originality. In view of the value 
s of a book of this kind for younger children, and the skill with 

which it is written, it may seem a little unjust, therefore, to 
na appear carping over details. Yet it has always seemed 
his reasonable to ask for accuracy on that very count. If, for 
he instance, the rather specialised word “‘Gesish” is to be used, 
he its meaning should not be implied as being “headman.” Senlack 
It. for the Battle of Hastings one had thought J. H. Round to 
he have put out of court long ago. The account of open-field 
by agriculture is neatly done, but it is surprising to find the old 
nd version of the causes and effects of 18th Century enclosure 
led still set out in an unmodified form as here. The same may 
ho be said for the explanation given — page 36 — for the 
ho scattered nature of baronial lands after the Conquest. These 
are older views die hard, but the weight of evidence is against 
TIC them, and it is my solid conviction that accuracy in books for 
ace children is at least as important as for their elders. After all, 
an their critical faculties are as yet undeveloped by knowledge 
“ and experience. However, these are minor matters in a 
a 


well-written book. A more serious blemish, outside its author’s 
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control, is the heavy printing of a number of the photographs, 
which have become “soot and whitewash” with a vengeance. 
This is a pity, for they are most judiciously selected for their 
purpose. 


PatcHEeTT, M. E. Caribbean Adventurers. Illus. by 
W. Stobbs. 175 pp. 74 X 5 . Lutterworth 8/6 


Miss Patchett has packed her book with lively snippets 
of information about the Caribbean and a host of bright 
colourful miniature pictures of the scenes to be found there. 
This detailed panoramic background alone gives the book a 
value, and through the adventures of the Brevitt family while 
holidaying rise the frilly froth and spume of the strong tense 
wave beneath. The incidents connected with the underwater 
explorations conducted by Ham, Mark and Uncle Porty, are 
many and varied, while the female members of the company 
are almost as active in their own individual and attractive 
ways. There is too much incident tending at times to the 
sensational but the author is a lively raconteur and the extra 
embellishments can perhaps be forgiven. She could, however, 
have stopped to take breath now and then, to survey the scene 
more quietly and to choose and consider her words. The 
impression is one of a busy and needless scratching and scraping 
as Miss Patchett endeavours to catch the superficiality of the 
everyday, but she forgets that surface reality has no life 
without the understanding and communication of the deeper 
life below. The illustrations by William Stobbs hover upon 
3 brink of real feeling but remain somewhat detached and 
still. 


PenpLe, G. The Land and People of Argentina 
Illus. 88 pp. 8X5. . «+ Black 7/6 


This short study of he most important South American 
republic is a straightforward description of a country which 
never ceases to take hold on the imagination. In particular 
anyone who likes to ponder over an atlas will be drawn sooner 
or later to an insatiable curiosity about that extraordinary 
agglomeration of islands and inlets, lakes and jutting 
promontories where the rapidly thinning inverted pear of South 
America gives up in disgust near the shores of Antarctica — 
that supposedly romantic territory called Terra del Fuego. 
Unfortunately Mr. Pendle does not share this enthusiastic 
approach to geography ; his section on this part of the Argentine 
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is sadly inadequate. Admittedly he only has under 100 pages 
for the whole book; and at this length all it can do is to whet 
the appetite. 


PowER, P. M. Adventure in the Outback. Illus. by 

H. Harvie. 157 pp. 74 X5 . . Dent 10/6 
The background of this story, the Outback of northern 
Australia, life on a cattle station, in the homestead, in camp, 
in the nearest town, on trek, is very good indeed. ‘The 
Australian characters and the incidents, even the discovery of 
“duffers” and their capture, all ring true. There is much that 
children will find interesting, from the main outlines of Life 
Down Under, to the particular details of meals and words 
and clothes. But the fictitious story which is used as a vehicle 

to get all the real detail across, is poor. The boy who goes 
out from England to join his uncle and learn about life on 
the station, is too good to be true. Sent straight from 
Manchester, after only twenty riding lessons, to the Outback, 
by air, he stands up to the change too well. It is he, the 


tenderfoot, who captures the villains. It is he who finds 
uranium and qualifies for a reward that will enable him -to 
bring his whole family out to join him — and so on. The 


story as a story will not stand up to much criticism ; it is 
only as good as the dim illustrations. The Australian setting, 
however, is fine. 


Reynoips, E. E. Boy Scout Jubilee. Illus. 151 pp. 

74 X 5 ; O.U.P. 10/6 
The publishers. of this survey ‘of fifty years of Scouting 

have done the community and the Boy Scouts Association a 
service’in putting out an account by an author who is probably 
better qualified that any other living Scout to write the-history 

of the movement from the inside. As he has three .other 
books on the. subject of Scouting and its leaders to his name, 
he has had material and experience to draw upon in presenting 

a Story which is often astonishing and not seldom moving. 
Yet there is no appeal to sentiment and the tale is not 
overburdened with anecdote. As “B.P.” would have wished, 
the person of the founder is not given undue prominence, 
though his influence cannot be hidden for long. ll the 
opportunities and contributions from all sources that made 
Scouting a live movement the world over are given their place 
and the outstanding contributions of leaders other than “B.P.” 
are here in full ; so are the loyalty and perseverance of 
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individual Scouts and their local or national associations. The 
numerous photographs are clear and comprehensive and the 
text is never dull. 


RipLey, E. Goya. Illus. 70 pp. 10 X 8 
O.U.P. 17/6 


The pattern of this series should be familiar: thirty-two 
full page plates in monochrome, each opposed by a page of 
biography ; well produced, giving a connected account of the 
life of this extraordinary court painter, and of the troubled 
times in which he lived. One only wonders why the author 
should have chosen to add this artist to her series, designed 
for young readers — Goya, who made those unflattering royal 
portraits, and etched so many scenes of cruelty and terror. 
Still, the pictures have been carefully selected, and Goya seems 
to have been particularly happy when painting his son and 
grandson ; and there are those remarkable self-portraits. 

The Manzanares may be an insignificant stream, but that 
is no justification for mis-spelling it. 


SANKEY, M. Simon of Simonstown. Illus. by E. 
Holloway. 160 pp. 74 X 5 ; ‘ Bell 11/6 


A story set in South Africa. The emphasis is on 
background and atmosphere which here have much to commend 
the book. There is adventure — the theft of a precious liquid 
from an oil refinery. A group of children co-operate with the 
police and the thieves are eventually caught in a dramtic climax. 
Family life is well portrayed and the author displays a good 
understanding of children in their relationships one to another. 
A good average story that will appeal to the ten year-olds and 
upwards. 


ScHNEIDER, L. You and Your Senses. Illus. 70 pp. 

Demme lt cl tlc i ll Cl ll lL 8/6 
This is a successful attempt to make a young reader 
understand how he comes to have knowledge of the external 
world, and of his own existence. The author gives a clear 
description of each sense organ, enough physics and chemistry 

to explain its working, and traces the complicated neural paths 

to the brain. The language is simple, but not silly, and the 
reader is encouraged tc perform little experiments of his own 
— and other people’s — sense organs. The book owes much 

to its illustrations by Gustav Schrotter. It is attractively 
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produced, and would seem to be very suitable for a Secondary 
Modern pupil, or as parallel reading to a General Science 
course. 


Serepy, K. The Chestry Oak. Illus. by the author 


254 pp. 8 X53; , . Harrap 12/6 
Serepy, K. Philomena. Illus. by the author. 95 pp. 
93 X 6 . ‘ , Harrap 10/6 


These are two welcome ‘and worthy additions to the 
works of this fine author-artist which are available in this 
country, and a reminder, if one were needed, that her 
masterpiece — The White Stag — remains obstinately 
out-of-print. 

The two books illustrate different facets of Miss Seredy’s 
genius, the heroic and the humane. The Chestry Oak is a 
story of Hungary during the war. The hero, Prince Michael, 
is the very small son of a Prince ruling wisely, if absolutely, 
over the valley which has been in his family for centuries. 
The Nazis use the father as their tool ; he in turn supplies 
information of their plans to the Allies. In the climax of the 
story, the valley is devastated in an air-raid, father is killed, 
and Michael is adopted as a war-orphan by an American 
farmer. The noblesse oblige tone of the early chapters may 
trouble some readers, for Miss Seredy reverences the 
aristocracy as only a citizen of a democratic republic can, and 
the whole story is inevitably more highly charged with emotion 
than some children of the right age will bear. It is, however, 
a very worth-while book, lofty in theme and dignified in 
performance. 

Philomena is very different. It is a story set vaguely in 
the mid-nineteenth century in Bohemia. Philomena is an 
enchanting little village girl who, on the death of her beloved 
Babushka, goes to Prague to find her aunt and to learn to 
work. With Babushka’s posthumous assistance she accomplishes 
both tasks. This book is exactly right in tone. It ‘treats 
of everyday trivialities and tragedies with the quiet seriousness 
which respects the child’s point of view. There is no silliness, 
not a hint of the indulgent adult’s grimaces. The nicest 
story for small children for a long time. The touch is surer 
than in Rumer Godden’s stories, the nearest to a parallel. The 
book has gaiety, the fluency which disguises art, and under 
the charm a rock-like strength. It belongs to a sturdy, healthy, 
peasant tradition. 
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Miss Seredy’s lithographs are excellent in both books. 

~ The Chestry Oak gives her an opportunity to draw the horses 

she loves. In Philomena she delights in the homely charms of 

her heroine as well as in the baroque splendours of Prague. 

The whole design of the book is excellent, with pictures 
positively leaping from the page. 


SHEWELL-CoopEer’ W. E. Gardening. Illus. 96 pp. 
9 X¥ 6.,..°. E.U.P. 8/6 

With all the “Teach Yourself” and similar guides to 
knowledge of all kinds, young people of today have no excuse 
for: not being thoroughly educated and trained in - every 
department of life The adult reviewer may be excused for 

. approaching such guides with some weariness, since not even 
the pundits are always able to convey their knowledge in forms 
acceptable to the young. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to give high marks to this slim 
volume for its readability, its orderly presentation, its 
concentration on fundamentals and its pleasant production. 
After a lifetime of practical gardening, I even picked up one 
or two good hints from it. The book can be read at a sitting 
and then kept ready for handy reference. The last chapter 
is unusual and should provide more incentive to the young 
would-be gardener by communicating a little of the author’s 
own enthusiasm for his work. 


Stronc, C. The Young Traveller in Denmark 


Illus. 128 pp. 73 X 5 6 Phoenix House 9/6 
Corsrince, S. L. We go to Holland. Illus. 183 pp. 
74 X 5 ‘ ; Harrap 9/6 


The first of these two books belongs to a series that is 
now reaching large proportions and the world will soon be 
covered. The second is also one of a series but the titles give 
the impression of being chosen with care rather than’ with a 
view to adding yet another title to a successful series. In both, 
the material seems to be accurate ; in both thé young ‘people 
go with their parents or other grown-ups and stay with, and 
are conducted round the country by, a family. They are 
indeed fortunate in that, and one could wish that more of the 
many thousands of young people who make an annual trip 
abroad could enjoy such exceptional good fortune. The 
difference between these two volumes is that the Denmark 
book gives the reader an impression that the author wrote it 
with a Baedeker or similar guide book-'at his elbow, so full 
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ks. of historical and other detail is it. Miss Corbridge, on the 
Ses other hand, has given us a book which convinces as to the 
of authenticity of the tour ; one feels that this is indeed the 
ue. record of such a holiday. The book is lacking in illustration, 
Tes and a travel book should, I think, contain lots of photographs 
in order that a reader who has never been there can get a 
better impression of what the places mentioned actually look 
like. 
"6 SuppaBy, D. Prisoners of Saturn. Illus. by H. Jones 
i 190pp. 8X54 . . .  . _ Bodley Head 12/6 
<a A young man, musically inclined, finds himself one of a 
ed group of Russian scientists, spinning in a space ship towards 
ad Saturn. On the planet, the party have various uneasy 
ae adventures with the Saturnians who, among other things, 
destroy the ship. The explorers are eventually rescued by 
~— another expedition and return to earth. Unfortunately, two 
i Saturnians — they are difficult to corner because they look 
‘a more like bits of mist than human beings — stow away and 
aa come to earth in order to destroy the second space ship when 
rw it has landed. Before they depart into space they also destroy 
a all the documents and plans of the expedition. There is only 
the narrator’s word for it that such a spree ever took place. 
ing Donald Suddaby has a strange, original imagination. His 
wits vision of another world existing in space is, if not particularly 
attractive, at least unique. No-one else has written about 
dwellings made of plastic in the shape of famous men, or 
9/6 arrow cars, or such Saturnine meals as the explorers eat. Much 
. of the detail of the book as underlined by Harold Jones’ 
9/6 sympathetic illustrations, might prove intriguing to those who 
t Is wonder about such spacey matters. The story itself, however, 
be is thin ; the party go out into the blue, see a bit of what there 
Zive is to see, and return. The characters remain as grimly boring 
ha in the end as they were in the beginning. It is difficult to 
oth, believe that even scientists talk in such a self-conscious way. 
ople The book is written in an unsuitable, mannered style. Worst 
and of all, and this will make it seem unreadable to the young, it 
are is thick with half-baked philosophy, pedantically expressed. 
the Rockets to the moon, dreams of space and other inhabited 
trip planets, must always be alluring. Donald Suddaby’s excursion 
The into these realms of infinite possibilities does little to spark 
vark off new thoughts. Prisoners of Saturn reads like one of those 
e it terribly long retellings over the breakfast table of other people’s 
full dreams, fascinating and amazing perhaps, but only to the teller. 
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THEOBALD, T. A Shadow on the Sea. Illus. by the 
author. 168 pp. 74 X5 . . . £O.U.P. 9/6 
One reads this book expecting something to happen, but 
the expectancy is not realised and the book is closed with a 
sense of disappointment. The story concerns four children 
who spend 10 days of their Easter holiday in a cottage by 
the sea. There seems to be a lot of rain and mist, they have 
a boat which is eventually lost and a bird that eventually dies. 
They also have unorthodox meals, they go out at unorthodox 
times and they are a rule to themselves, but there is no sense 
of magic, no turning these small things into big things within 
the children’s minds and giving life to the story as a whole. 
Yet there is praise for this book. It has a delicate style, a 
sense of atmosphere is easily evoked, there is a keen sense of 
imagery and the children are easy and natural, albeit the 
characterisation is shadowy. So this book may find a place in the 
heart of a quiet child whose eyes and ears are sensitive to words 
and rhythms. This gift in the author’s writing may well be 
turned to excellent account in a different type of story rather 
than this well-worn holiday theme. The illustrations, as may 
be expected, match the book. 


Tuomas, J. The Crusades. 142 pp. 74 X 5 

Muller (True Books) 7/6 
P. Blayne’s illustrations to this somewhat “blood and 
thundery” account of the Crusades are on the whole more 
impressive than the text, which contains many ordinary 
grammatical errors and at no point rises above the level of 
an indifferent weekly paper. The Crusades were, of course, 
often punctuated with orgies of violence and dark deeds of 
personal revenge or treachery, but they were also the milieu 
for many outstanding instances of true chivalry and religious 
integrity. The latter seem largely forgotten here and so is 
the moderating and in a sense the civilising influence which 
contact with the Muslim nobility exerted in many directions 
on the uncouth representatives of the West. This is always 
a danger in a book which tries to cover about a hundred years 
of history in a similar number of pages. Just one map in 
place of a conventional battle picture would have clarified the 
campaigns of successive attempts to recapture and preserve the 
Holy Places, and deeds of deliberate and premeditated violence 
should have been played down here and there to give room 

for more background information. 
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THOMPSON, J. Puttein- Pony Club Camp. Illus. 
by S. Rose. 192 pp. 74 X 5 : ; Collins 9/6 
In this story it is difficult to keep track of all the children 
and horses involved and one is continually turning back to verify 
to whom exactly the author refers. A number of the characters 
have appeared in earlier books and in this one Noel and 
Henry have a very busy week while twenty children attend 
a pony club camp. At times it reads like a formidable military 
exercise, but the children obviously enjoy it. The horse 
background is all that could be desired, and information is 
skilfully imparted, with useful hints on games and activities. 
The characterisation is fair and very familiar to Miss 
Pullein-Thompson’s readers. Although children can be unkind 
to one another it is doubtful whether phrases such as 
“Whopping fat lump” and “Who’s Lynn Aldworth — I bet . 
she’s ghastly” should be encouraged. This tone is present 
throughout the book turning otherwise pleasant children into 
a bunch of snobs. In a book which has vitality, pace and 
humour this is a pity. If the latter could be retained and the 
characterisation brought into line a really worthwhile book 
could be the result. It will, of course, appeal to all pony 
lovers. The illustrations are accurate and vigorous. 
Treece, H. Men of the Hills. Illus. by C. Price ; 
170 pp. 8X53 . . +. +. ~~ # Bodley Head 12/6 
What with archaeology and so forth, the infancy of the race 
is much in favour for books of one kind and another just now. 
Mr. Treece has recently written, in The Golden Strangers, 
a very full-blooded novel of that remote and shadowy period 
when the new men with their knowledge of metal invaded 
these islands and presumably fought for possession against the 
flint knives and axes of their neolithic predecessors. This 
book for children echoes a number of the situations and incidents 
of that novel, and provides a vivid and imaginative 
interpretation of the clash of two distinct and different cultures, 
whilst in the background wander remnants of still more 
ancient inhabitants, earlier dispossessed of at least part of their 
hunting grounds. Nor is the bitterness of defeat and the 
hopeless feeling of exile omitted, or the savage barbarism stinted 
in this tale of two boys who each suffered in turn from the 
play of forces beyond their comprehension. Here is, indeed, 
a vigorous and convincing reconstruction, and if things did not, 


in fact, happen quite in this way, they very well might have 
done. 
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Virpont, E. The Spring of the Year. Illus. by T. R. 

Freean. 184 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ ‘ O.U.P. 10/6 
To Laura Haverard, daughter and niece of characters in 
Elfrida Vipont’s earlier books, the removal of the family from 
Oxford to Fairfield is only made bearable by the discovery of 
Priory House in the village of St. Merlyon and the making 
of a real friend, Kate Whittaker. The story is concerned 
with the development of Laura’s character, through failure, 
disappointment and selfishness to modest success, a realisation 
of other people’s feelings and a consequent adjustment of her 
own outlook. This is not a sequel but a new beginning which 
carries within it the germ of other books. No-one need know 
its predecessors to enjoy it. All young readers are sure to 
wish to know whether Laura’s budding talent will develop as 
that of her aunt did. Therein lies a danger for any author. 
The young reader demands more and more information and 
sometimes the author’s invention falters or dries up. 
Fortunately Elfrida Vipont is a writer of integrity unlikely to 
succomb to such temptations, nor to write until she really 
has something new to say. The Spring of the Year stands 
apart from all previous stories, characters from them appear 
naturally as their elder — and to those who have known them 
before, their entirely credible — selves with no direct reference 
to previous appearances. We enjoy not only a school story, 
but a slice of family and village life in which many people 
take part. Though Laura’s life and development form the 
central theme, her family and friends are also well characterised. 
There is no skimping or detraction to highlight the heroine, 
and indeed, her character is often contrasted, to her 
disadvantage, with that of Kate. The whole story has 
substance and the stamp of truth, characteristics likely to 

influence young readers even if they are unaware of them. 











ROY BEDDINGTON writes and illustrates 


The Pigeon and the Boy 


An exciting story of racing pigeons. ‘Rings as true as a rail and is surely 
done from life. Good down-to-earth tale-—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Illustrated. 11s6d 


RONALD SETH, himself a one-time Secret Service Agent 
explains, for boys and girls 


How Spies Work 


Full of stories of famous spies and packed with advice for those who would 
like to become Secret Service Agents. ‘You read it-—THE SCOUT. 9s6d 
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